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THE coast of Maine was in former years brought so near to foreign 
shores by its busy fleet of ships that among the older men and 
women one still finds a surprising proportion of travellers. Each 
seaward-stretching headland with its high-set houses, each island 
of a single farm has sent its spies to view many a Land of Eshcol ; 
one may see plain contented old faces at the windows, whose eyes 
have looked at far-away ports and known the splendours of the 
Eastern world. They shame the easy voyager of the North 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean ; they have rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope and braved the angry seas of Cape Horn in small 
wooden ships; they have brought up their hardy boys and girls 
on narrow decks ; they were among the last of the Northmen’s 
children to go adventuring to unknown shores. More than this 
one cannot give to a young State for itsenlightenment. So the sea 
captains and the captains’ wives of Maine knew something of the 
wide world, and never mistook their native parishes for the whole 
instead of a part thereof; they knew not only Thomaston and 
Castine and Portland, but London and Bristol and Bordeaux, and 
the strange-mannered harbours of the China seas, 

One September day, when I was nearly at the end of a summer 
spent in a village called Dunnet Landing, on the Maine coast, 
my friend Mrs. Todd, in whose house I lived, came home from a 
long solitary stroll in the wild pastures with an eager look as if 
1 Copyright, 1898, Sarah Orne Jewett, in the United States of America. 
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she were just starting on a hopeful quest instead of returning. 
She brought a little basket with blackberries enough for supper, 
and held it towards me so that I could see that there were also 
some late and surprising raspberries sprinkled on top, but she 
made no comment upon her wayfaring. I could tell plainly that 
she had something very important to say. 

‘You haven’t brought home a leaf of anything,’ I ventured to 
this practised herb-gatherer. ‘You were saying yesterday that 
the witch hazel might be in bloom.’ 

‘I dare say, dear,’ she answered in a lofty manner; ‘I ain’t 
goin’ to say it wasn’t; I ain’t much concerned either way bout 
the facts o’ witch hazel. Truth is, I’ve been off visitin’: there’s 
an old Indian footpath leadin’ over towards the Back Shore through 
the great heron swamp that anybody can’t travel over all summer. 
You have to seize your time some day just now, while the low 
ground’s summer-dried as it is to-day, and before the fall rains 
set in. I never thought of it till I was out o’ sight o’ home, and 
I says to myself, “'To-day’s the day certain!” and stepped along 
smart asI could. Yes, I’ve been visitin’, I did get into one 
spot that was wet underfoot before I noticed ; you wait till I get 
me a pair o’ dry woollen stockings, in case of cold, and I'll come 
an’ tell ye.’ 

Mrs. Todd disappeared. I could see that something had 
deeply interested her. She might have fallen in with either the 
sea-serpent or the lost tribes of Israel, such was her air of mystery 
and satisfaction. She had been away since just before mid-morn- 
ing, and as I sat waiting by my window I saw the last red glow 
of autumn sunshine flare along the grey rocks of the shore and 
leave them cold again, and touch the far sails of some coastwise 
schooners so that they stood like golden houses on the sea. 

I was left to wonder longer than I liked. Mrs. Todd was 
making an evening fire, and putting things in train for supper; 
presently she returned, still looking warm and cheerful after her 
long walk. 

‘There’s a beautiful view from a hill over where I’ve been,’ she 
told me ; ‘yes, there’s a beautiful prospect of land and sea. You 
wouldn’t discern the hill from any distance, but ‘tis the pretty 
situation of it that counts. Isat there a long spell, and I did 
wish for you. No, I didn’t know a word about goin’ when I set 
out this morning’ (as if I had openly reproached her!) ‘I only 
felt one o’ them travellin’ fits comin’ on, an’ I ketched up my 
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little basket ; I didn’t know but I might turn and come back, time 
for dinner. I thought it wise to set out your luncheon for you in 
case I didn’t. Hope you had all you wanted; yes, I hope you 
had enough.’ 

‘Oh, yes, indeed,’ said I. My landlady was always peculiarly 
bountiful in her supplies when she left me to fare for myself, 
as if she made a sort of peace-offering or affectionate apology. 

‘You know that hill with the old house right on top, over 
beyond the heron swamp? You'll excuse me for explainin’,’ Mrs. 
Todd began, ‘but you ain’t so apt to strike inland as you be to go 
right along shore. You know that hill; there’s a path leadin’ 
right over to it that you have to look sharp to find nowadays; it 
belonged to the up-country Indians when they had to make a 
carry to the landing here to get to the out’ islands. I’ve heard 
the old folks say that there used to be a place across a ledge 
where they’d worn a deep track with their moccasin feet, but I 
never could find it. “Tis so overgrown in some places that you 
keep losin’ the path in the bushes and findin’ it as you can; but 
it runs pretty straight considerin’ the lay o’ the land, and I keep 
my eye on the sun and the moss that grows one side o’ the tree 
trunks. Some brook’s been choked up and the swamp’s bigger 
than it used to be. Yes; I did get in deep enough, one place!’ 

I showed the solicitude that I felt. Mrs. Todd was no longer 
young, and, in spite of her strong great frame and spirited 
behaviour, I knew that certain ills were apt to seize upon her, 
and would some day end by leaving her lame and ailing. 

‘Don’t you go to worryin’ about me,’ she insisted; ‘settin’ 
still’s the only way the Evil One’il ever get the upper hand o’ me. 
Keep me movin’ enough, an’ I’m twenty year old summer an’ 
winter both. I don’t know why ’tis, but I’ve never happened to 
mention the one I’ve been to see. I don’t know why I never 
happened to speak the name of Abby Martin, for I often give her 
a thought, but ‘tis a dreadful out-o’-the-way place where she 
lives, and I haven’t seen her myself for three or four years. She’s 
areal good interesting woman, and we're well acquainted; she’s 
nigher mother’s age than mine, but she’s very young feeling. 
She made me a nice cup o’ tea, and I don’t know but I should 
have stopped all night if I could have got word to you not to 
worry.’ 

Then there was a serious silence before Mrs. Todd spoke again 
to make a formal announcement, 
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‘She is the Queen’s Twin,’ and Mrs. Todd looked steadily to 
see how I might bear the great surprise. 

‘The Queen’s Twin ?’ I repeated. 

‘Yes, she’s come to feel a real interest in the Queen, and 
anybody can see how natural ’tis. They were born the very same 
day, and you would be astonished to see what a number o’ other 
things have corresponded. She was speaking o’ some o’ the facts 
to me to-day, an’ you'd think she’d never done nothing but read 
history. I see how earnest she was about it as I never did before. 
I’ve often and often heard her allude to the facts, but now she’s 
got to be old and the hurry’s all over with her work, she’s come to 
live a good deal in her thoughts, as folks often do, and I tell you 
tis a sight o’ company for her. If you want to hear about Queen 
Victoria, why Mrs. Abby Martin ‘ll tell you everything. And the 
prospect from that hill I spoke of is as beautiful as anything in 
this world ; ’tis worth while your goin’ over to see her just for that.’ 

‘When can you go again?’ I demanded eagerly. 

‘I should say to-morrow,’ answered Mrs. Todd ; ‘ yes, I should 
say to-morrow; but I expect ’twould be better to take one day to 
rest, in between. I considered that question as I was comin’ 
home, but I hurried so that there wa’n’t much time to think, 
It’s a dreadful long way to go with ahorse; you have to go ’most 
as far as the old Bowden place an’ turn off to the left, a master 
long rough road, and then you have to turn right round as soon 
as you get there if you mean to get home before nine o'clock at 
night. But to strike across country from here, there’s plenty o’ 
time in the shortest day, and you can have a good hour or two’s 
visit beside ; ’tain’t but a very few miles, and it’s pretty all the way 
along. There used to be a few good families over there, but 
they’ve died and scattered, so now she’s far from neighbours. 
There, she really cried, she was so glad to see anybody comin’. 
You'll be amused to hear her talk about the Queen, but I thought 
twice or three times as I set there twas about all the company 
she had.’ 

‘Could we go day after to-morrow ?’ I asked eagerly. 

‘’*Twould suit me exactly,’ said Mrs. Todd. 


II. 


One can never be so certain of good New England weather as 
in the days when a long easterly storm has blown away the warm 
late-summer mists, and cooled the air so that however bright 
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the sunshine is by day, the nights come nearer and nearer to 
frostiness. There was a cold freshness in the morning air when 
Mrs. Todd and I locked the house-door behind us; we took the 
key of the fields into our own hands that day, and put out across 
country as one puts out to sea. When we reached the top of the 
ridge behind the town it seemed as if we had anxiously passed 
the harbour bar and were comfortably in open sea at last. 

‘There, now!’ proclaimed Mrs. Todd, taking a long breath. 
‘Now I do feel safe. It’s just the weather that’s liable to bring 
somebody to spend the day; I’ve had a feeling of Mis’ Elder 
Caplin from North Point bein’ close upon me ever since I waked 
up this mornin’, an’ I didn’t want to be hampered with our present 
plans. She’s a great hand to visit; she’ll be spendin’ the day 
somewhere from now till Thanksgivin’, but there’s plenty o’ places 
at the Landin’ where she goes, an’ if I ain’t there she'll just select 
another. I thought mother might be in, too, ’tis so pleasant; but 
I run up the road to look off this mornin’ before you was awake, 
and there was no sign o’ the boat. If they hadn’t started by that 
time they wouldn’t start, just as the tide is now ; besides, I see a 
lot o’ mackerel-men headin’ Green Island way and they’ll detain 
William. No, we’re safe now, an’ if mother should be comin’ in 
to-morrow we'll have all this to tell her. She an’ Mis’ Abby 
Martin’s very old friends.’ 

We were walking down the long pasture slopes towards the 
dark woods and thickets of the low ground. They stretched away 
northward like an unbroken wilderness ; the early mists still dulled 
much of the colour and made the uplands beyond look like a very 
far-off country. 

‘It ain’t so far as it looks from here,’ said my companion 
reassuringly, ‘but we’ve got no time to spare either,’ and she 
hurried on, leading the way with a fine sort of spirit in her step ; 
and presently we struck into the old Indian footpath, which could 
be plainly seen across the long-unploughed turf of the pastures, 
and followed it among the thick low-growing spruces. There 
the ground was smooth and brown under foot, and the thin- 
stemmed trees held a dark and shadowy roof overhead. We 
walked a long way without speaking ; sometimes we had to push 
aside the branches, and sometimes we walked in a broad aisle 
where the trees were larger. It was a solitary wood, birdless and 
beastless ; there was not even a rabbit to be seen, or a crow high 
in air to break the silence, 
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‘I don’t believe the Queen ever saw such a lonesome trail as 
this,’ said Mrs. Todd, as if she followed the thoughts that were in 
my mind. Our visit to Mrs. Abby Martin seemed in some strange 
way to concern the high affairs of royalty. I had just been 
thinking of English landscapes, and of the soleian hills of Scot- 
land with their lonely cottages and stone-walled sheepfolds, and 
the wandering flocks on high cloudy pastures. I had often been 
struck by the quick interest and familiar allusion to certain 
members of the royal house which one found in distant neighbour- 
hoods of New England; whether some old instincts of personal 
loyalty have survived all changes of time and national vicissitudes, 
or whether it is only that the Queen’s own character and disposi- 
tion have won friends for her so far away, it is impossible to tell. 
But to hear of a twin sister was the most surprising proof of 
intimacy of all, and I must confess that there was something 
remarkably exciting to the imagination in my morning walk. 
To think of being presented at Court in the usual way was for 
the moment quite commonplace. 


III. 


Mrs. Todd was swinging her basket to and fro like a schoolgirl 
as she walked, and at this moment it slipped from her hand and 
rolled lightly along the ground as if there were nothing in it. I 
picked it up and gave it to her, whereupon she lifted the cover and 
looked in with anxiety. 

‘Tis only a few little things, but I don’t want to lose ’em,’ 
she explained humbly. ‘’Twas lucky you took the other basket 
if I was goin’ to roll it round. Mis’ Abby Martin complained 0’ 
lacking some pretty pink silk to finish one o’ her little frames, an’ 
I thought I’d carry her some, and I had a bunch o’ gold thread 
that had been in a box o’ mine this twenty year. I never was 
one todo much fancy work, but we're all liable to be swept away by 
fashion. And then there’s a small packet o’ very choice herbs that 
I gave a good deal of attention to; they’ll smarten her up and 
give her the best of appetites, come spring. She was tellin’ me 
that spring weather is very wiltin’ an’ tryin’ to her, and she 
was beginnin’ to dread it already. Mother’s just the same way; 
if I could prevail on mother to take some o’ these remedies in 
good season ’twould make a world o’ difference, but she gets all 
downhill before I have a chance to hear of it, and then William 
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comes in to tell me, sighin’ and bewailin’, how feeble mother is. 
“Why can’t you remember bout them good herbs that I never 
let. her be without?” I say to him—he does provoke me so; and 
then off he goes, sulky enough, down to his boat. Next thing I 
know, she comes in to go to meetin’, wantin’ to speak to everybody 
and feelin’ like a girl. Mis’ Martin’s case is very much the same ; 
but she’s nobody to watch her. William’s kind o’ slow-moulded ; 
but there, any William’s better than none when you get to be Mis’ 
Martin’s age.’ 

‘Hadn’t she any children ?’ I asked. 

‘Quite a number,’ replied Mrs. Todd grandly, ‘but some are 
gone and the rest are married and settled. She never was a great 
hand to go about visitin’. I don’t know but Mis’ Martin might 
be called a little peculiar. Even her own folks has to make 
company of her; she never slips in and lives right along with the 
rest as if ’twas at home, even in her own children’s houses. I 
heard one o’ her sons’ wives say once she’d much rather have the 
Queen to spend the day if she could choose between the two, but 
I never thought Abby was so difficult as that. I used to love 
to have her come; she may have been sort o’ ceremonious, 
but very pleasant and sprightly if you had sense enough to treat 
her her own way. I always think she’d know just how to live 
with great folks, and feel easier ‘long of them an’ their ways. Her 
son’s wife’s a great driver with farm-work, boards a great tableful 
o’ men in hayin’ time, an’ feelsright in her element. I don’t say 
but she’s a good woman an’ smart, but sort o’ rough. Anybody 
that’s gentle-mannered an’ precise like Mis’ Martin would be a 
sort o’ restraint. 

‘ There’s all sorts o’ folks in the country, same’s there is in the 
city,’ concluded Mrs. Todd gravely, and Ias gravely agreed. The 
thick woods were behind us now, and the sun was shining clear 
overhead, the morning mists were gone, and a faint blue haze 
softened the distance ; as we climbed the hill where we were to 
see the view, it seemed like a summer day. There was an old 
house on the height, facing southward—a mere forsaken shell of 
an old house, with empty windows that looked like blind eyes, 
The frost-bitten grass grew close about it like brown fur, and 
there was a single crooked bough of lilac holding its green leaves 
close by the door. 

‘We'll just have a good piece of bread-an’-butter now,’ said 
the commander of the expedition, ‘and then we'll hang up the 
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basket on some peg inside the house out o’ the way o’ the sheep, 
and have a han’some entertainment as we’re comin’ back. She'll 
be all through her little dinner when we get there, Mis’ Martin 
will; but she'll want to make us some tea, an’ we must have our 
visit an’ be startin’ back pretty soon after two. I don’t want to 
cross all that low ground again after it’s begun to grow chilly. 
An’ it looks to me as if the clouds might begin to gather late in 
the afternoon.’ - 

Before us lay a splendid world of sea and shore. The autumn 
colours already brightened the landscape ; and here and there at 
the edge of a dark tract of pointed firs stood a row of bright 
swamp-maples like scarlet flowers. The blue sea and the great 
tide inlets were untroubled by the lightest winds. 

‘Poor land, this is!’ sighed Mrs. Todd as we sat down to rest 
on the worn doorstep. ‘I’ve known three good hard-workin’ 
families that come here full o’ hope an’ pride and tried to make 
something o' this farm, but it beat ’em all. There’s one small 
field that’s excellent for potatoes if you let half of it rest every 
year, but the land’s always hungry. Now you see them little 
peaked-topped spruces an’ fir balsams comin’ up over the hill all 
green an’ hearty; they’ve got it all their own way! Seems some- 
times as if wild Natur’ got jealous over a certain spot, and wanted 
to do just as she’d a mind to. You'll see here; she'll do her own 
ploughin’ an’ harrowin’ with frost an’ wet, an’ plant just what she 
wants and wait for her own crops. Man can’t do nothin’ with it, 
try as he may. I tell you those little trees means business !’ 

I looked down the slope, and felt as if we ourselves were likely 
to be surrounded and overcome if we lingered too long. There 
was a vigour of growth, a persistence and savagery, about the 
sturdy little trees that put weak human nature at complete 
defiance. One felt a sudden pity for the men and women who 
had been worsted after a long fight in that lonely place; one felt 
a sudden fear of the unconquerable immediate forces of Nature, 
as in the irresistible moment of a thunderstorm. 

‘I can recollect the time when folks were shy o’ these woods 
we just come through,’ said Mrs. Todd seriously. ‘The men-folks 
themselves never’d venture into ’em alone; if their cattle got 
strayed they’d collect whoever they could get, and start off all 
together. They said a person was liable to get bewildered in 
there alone, and in old times folks had been lost. I expect there 
was considerable fear left over from the old Indian times, and the 
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poor days o’ witcheraft ; anyway, I’ve seen bold men act kind 0’ 
timid. Some women o’ the Asa Bowden family went out one 
afternoon berryin’ when I was a girl, and got lost and was out all 
night ; they found ’em middle o’ the mornin’ next day, not half a 
mile from home, scared most to death, an’ sayin’ they’d heard 
wolves and other beasts sufficient for a caravan. Poor creatur’s! 
they’d strayed at last into a kind of low place amongst some 
alders, an’ one of ’em was so overset she never got over it, an’ 
went off in a sort o’ slow decline. ’Twas like them victims that 
drowns in a foot o’ water; but their minds did suffer dreadful. 
Some folks is born afraid of the woods and all wild places, but I 
must say they’ve always been like home to me.’ 

I glanced at the resolute, confident face of my companion. 
Life was very strong in her, as if some force of nature were 
personified in this simple-hearted woman and gave her cousin- 
ship to the ancient deities. She might have walked the primeval 
fields of Sicily, her strong gingham skirts might at that very 
moment bend the slender stalks of asphodel and be fragrant with 
trodden thyme, instead of the brown wind-brushed grass of New 
England and frost-bitten golden rod. She was a great soul was 
Mrs. Todd, and I her humble follower, as we went our way to 
visit the Queen’s Twin, leaving the bright view of the sea behind 
us, and descending to a lower country-side through the dry 
pastures and fields. 

The farms all wore a look of gathering age, though the settle- 
ment was, after all, so young. The fences were already fragile, 
and it seemed as if the first impulse of agriculture had soon 
spent itself without hope of renewal. The better houses were 
always those that had some hold upon the riches of the sea; a 
house that could not harbour a fishing-boat in some neighbouring 
inlet was far from being sure of everyday comforts. The land 
alone was not enough to live upon in that stony region; it 
belonged by right to the forest, and to the forest it fast returned. 
From the top of the hill where we had been sitting we had seen 
prosperity in the dim distance, where the land was good and the 
sun shone upon fat barns, and where warm-looking houses with 
three or four chimneys apiece stood high on their solid ridge 
above the bay. 

As we drew nearer to Mrs. Martin’s it was sad to see what 
poor bushy fields, what thin and empty dwelling-places had been 
left by those who had chosen this disappointing part of the 
7—6 
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northern country for their home. We crossed the last field and 
came into a narrow rain-washed road, and Mrs. Todd looked eager 
and expectant and said that we were almost at our journey’s end, 
‘I do hope Mis’ Martin ’ll ask you into her best room where she 
keeps all the Queen’s pictures. Yes, 1 think likely she will ask 
you ; but ’tain’t everybody she deems worthy to visit em, I can tell 
you!’ said Mrs. Todd warningly. ‘She’s been collectin’ ’em an’ 
cuttin’ ’em out o’ newspapers an’ magazines time out o’ mind, and 
if she heard of anybody sailin’ for an English port she’d contrive 
to get a little money to ’em and ask to have the last likeness 
there was. She’s most covered her best-room wall now; she keeps 
that room shut up sacred as a meetin’-house! ‘I won’t say but 
I have my favourites amongst ’em,” she told me t’other day, “ but 
they’re all beautiful to me as they can be!” And she’s made 
some kind o’ pretty little frames for ’*em all—you know there’s 
always a new fashion o’ frames comin’ round; first *twas shell- 
work, and then ‘twas pine-cones, and bead-work’s had its day, 
and now she’s much concerned with perforated cardboard worked 
with silk. I tell you that best room’s a sight to see! But you 
mustn’t look for anything elegant,’ continued Mrs. Todd, after a 
moment’s reflection. ‘Mis’ Martin’s always been in very poor, 
strugglin’ circumstances. She had ambition for her children, 
though they took right after their father an’ had little for them- 
selves ; she wa’n’t over an’ above well married, however kind she 
may see fit to speak. She’s been patient an’ hardworkin’ all her 
life, and always high above makin’ mean complaints of other folks. 
I expect all this business about the Queen has buoyed her over 
many a shoal placein life. Yes, you might say that Abby ’d been 
a slave, but there ain’t any slave but has some freedom,’ 


IV. 

Presently I saw a low grey house standing on a grassy bank 
close to the road. The door was at the side, facing us, and a 
tangle of snowberry bushes and cinnamon roses grew to the level 
of the window-sills. On the doorstep stood a bent-shouldered 
little old woman ; there was an air of welcome and of unmistakable 
dignity about her. 

‘She sees us coming,’ exclaimed Mrs. Todd in an excited 
whisper. ‘There, I told her I might be over this way again if 
the weather held good, and if I came I’d bring you. She said 
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right off she’d take great pleasure in havin’ a visit from you; I 
was surprised, she’s usually so retirin’.’ 

Even this reassurance did not quell a faint apprehension on 
our part; there was something distinctly formal in the occasion, 
and one felt that consciousness of inadequacy which is never easy 
for the humblest pride to bear. On the way I had torn my gown 
in an unexpected encounter with a little thornbush, and I could 
now imagine how it felt to be going to Court and forgetting one’s 
feathers or Court train. ; , 

The Queen’s Twin was oblivious of such trifles ; she stood wait- 
ing with a calm look until we came near enough to take her kind 
hand. She was a beautiful old woman, with clear eyes and a 
lovely quietness and genuineness of manner ; there was not a trace 
of anything pretentious about her, or highflown, as Mrs. Todd 
would say comprehensively. Beauty in age is rare enough in 
women who have spent their lives in the hard work of a farm- 
house; but autumn-like and withered as this woman may have 
looked, her features had kept, or rather gained, a great refine- 
ment. She led us into hér old kitchen and gave us seats, and 
took one of the little straight-backed chairs herself and sat a short 
distance away, as if she were giving audience to an ambassador. 
It seemed as if we should all be standing; you could not help 
feeling that the habits of her life were more ceremonious, but that 
for the moment she assumed the simplicities of the occasion. 

Mrs. Todd was always Mrs. Todd, too great and _ self-possessed 
a soul for any occasion to ruffle. I admired her calmness, and 
presently the slow current of neighbourhood talk carried one easily 
along ; we spoke of the weather and the small adventures of the 
way, and then, as if I were after all not a stranger, our hostess 
turned almost affectionately to speak to me. 

‘The weather will be growing dark in London now. I expect 
that you’ve been in London, dear ?’ she said, 

‘Oh, yes,’ I answered. ‘ Only last year.’ 

‘It is a great many years since I was there, along in the forties,’ 
said Mrs. Martin. ‘’I'was the only voyage I ever made; most of 
my neighbours have been great travellers. My brother was master 
of a vessel, and his wife usually sailed with him; but that year 
she had a young child more frail than the others, and she dreaded 
the care of it at sea. It happened that my brother got a chance 
for my husband to go as supercargo, being a good accountant, and 
came one day to urge him to take it; he was very ill-disposed to 
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the sea, but he had met with losses, and I saw my own opportunity 
and persuaded them both to let me go too. In those days they 
didn’t object to a woman’s being aboard to wash and mend, the 
voyages were sometimes very long. And that was the way I 
come to see the Queen.’ 

Mrs. Martin was looking straight in my.eyes to see if I showed 
any genuine interest in the most interesting person in the world. 

‘Oh, I am very glad you saw the Queen,’ I hastened to say. 
‘Mrs. Todd has told me that you and she were born the very same 
day.’ 

“ We were indeed, dear!’ said Mrs. Martin, and she leaned back 
comfortably and smiled as she had not smiled before. Mrs. Todd 
gave a satisfied nod and glance, as if tosay that things were going 
on as well as possible in this anxious moment. 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Martin again, drawing her chair a little nearer, 
‘’twas a very remarkable thing ; we were born the same day, and 
at exactly the same hour, after you allowed for all the difference 
intime. My father figured it out sea-fashion. Her Royal Majesty 
and I opened our eyes upon this worfd together; say what you 
may, ‘tis a bond between us.’ 

Mrs. Todd assented with an air of triumph, and untied her hat- 
strings and threw them back over her shoulders with a gallant air. 

‘And I married a man by the name of Albert, just the same 
as she did, and all by chance, for I didn’t get the news that she 
had an Albert too till a fortnight afterward ; news was slower 
coming then than it is now. My first baby was a girl, and I called 
her Victoria after my mate; but the next one was a boy, and my 
husband wanted the right to name him, and took his own name 
and his brother Edward’s, and pretty soon I saw in the paper that 
the little Prince o’ Wales had been christened just the same. 
After that I made excuse to wait till I knew what she’d named her 
children. I didn’t want to break the chain, so I had an Alfred, 
and my darling Alice that I lost long before she lost hers, and 
there I stopped. If Id only had a dear daughter to stay at home 
with me, same’s her youngest one, I should have been so thankful ! 
But if only one of us could have a little Beatrice, I’m glad ’twas ~ 
the Queen ; we’ve both seen trouble, but she’s had the most care.’ 

I asked Mrs. Martin if she lived alone all the year, and was 
told that she did except for a visit now and then from one of her 
grandchildren, ‘the only one that really likes to come an’ stay 
quiet ‘long o’ grandma. She always says, quick as she’s through 
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her schoolin’ she’s goin’ to live with me all the time, but she’s very 
pretty an’ has taking ways,’ said Mrs. Martin, looking both proud 
and wistful, ‘so I can tell nothing at all about it! Yes, I’ve been 
alone most o’ the time since my Albert was taken away, and that’s 
a great many years; he had a long time o’ failing and sickness 
first.’ (Mrs. Todd’s foot gave an impatient scuff on the floor.) 
‘An’ I’ve always livedright here. I ain’t like the Queen’s Majesty, 
for this is the only palace I’ve got,’ said the dear old thing, smiling 
again. ‘I’m glad of it too, I don’t like changing about, an’ our 
stations in life are set very different. I don’t require what the 
Queen does, but sometimes I’ve thought ’twas left to me to do the 
plain things she don’t have time for. I expect she’s a beautiful 
housekeeper, nobody couldn’t have done better in her high place, 
and she’s been as good a mother as she’s been a queen.’ 

‘I guess she has, Abby,’ agreed Mrs. Todd instantly. ‘How 
was it you happened to get such a good look at her? I meant to 
ask you again when I was here t/other day.’ 

‘ Our ship was layin’ in the Thames, right there above Wapping. 
We was dischargin’ cargo, and under orders to clear as quick as 
we could for Bordeaux to take on an excellent freight o’ French 
goods,’ explained Mrs. Martin eagerly. ‘I heard that the Queen 
was goin’ to a great review of her army, and would drive out o’ 
her Buckin’ham Palace about ten o'clock in the mornin’, and I 
run aft to Albert, my husband, and brother Horace where they 
was standin’ together by the hatchway, and told’em they must one 
of em take me. They laughed, I was in such a hurry, and said 
they couldn’t go; and I found they meant it and got sort of im- 
patient when I began to talk, and I was ’most broken-hearted ; ’twas 
all the reason I had for makin’ that hard voyage. Albert couldn’t 
help often reproachin’ me, for he did so resent the sea, an’ I’d 
known how ’twould be before we sailed; but I’d minded nothing 
all the way till then, and I just crep’ back to my cabin an’ begun 
to ery. They was disappointed about their ship’s cook, an’ I’d 
cooked for fo’c’s’le an’ cabin myself all the way over; *twas dread- 
ful hard work, specially in rough weather ; we'd had head winds 
an’ a six weeks’ voyage. They’d acted sort of ashamed o’ me 
when I pled so to go ashore, an’ that hurt my feelin’s most of all, 
But Albert come below pretty soon; I’d never given way so in my 
life, an’ he begun to act frightened, and treated me gentle just as 
he did when we was goin’ to be married, an’ when I got over 
sobbin’ he went on deck and saw Horace an’ talked it over what 
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they could do; they really had their duty to the vessel, and 
couldn’t be spared that day. Horace was real good when he 
understood everything, and he come an’ told me I’d more than 
worked my passage an’ was goin’ to do just as I liked now we was 
in port. He’d engaged a cook, too, that was comin’ aboard that 
mornin’, and he was goin’ to send the ship’s carpenter with me— 
a nice fellow from up Thomaston way; he’d gone to put on his 
shore clothes as quick ’s he could. So then I got ready, and we 
started off in the small boat and rowed up river. I was afraid 
we were too late, but the tide was setting up very strong, and 
we landed an’ left the boat to a keeper, and I run all the way up 
those great streets and acrossa park. *T'was a great day, with sights 
o’ folks everywhere, but ’twas just as if they was nothin’ but wax 
images to me. I kep’ askin’ my way an’ runnin’ on, with the 
carpenter comin’ after as best he could, and just as I worked to 
the front o’ the crowd by the palace, the gates was flung open and 
out she came; all prancin’ horses and shinin’ gold, and in a 
beautiful carriage there she sat; *twas a moment o’ heaven to 
me. I saw her plain, and she looked right at me so pleasant and 
happy, just as if she knew there was somethin’ different between 
us from other folks.’ 

There was a moment when the Queen’s Twin could not go 
on and neither of her listeners could ask a question. 

‘Prince Albert was sitting right beside her in the carriage,’ 
she continued. ‘Oh, he was a beautiful man! Yes, dear, I saw 
’em both together just as I see you now, and then she was gone 
out o’ sight in another minute, and the common crowd was all 
spread over the place pushin’ an’ cheerin’. “Twas some kind 0’ 
holiday, an’ the carpenter and I got separated, an’ then I found 
him again after I didn’t think I should, an’ he was all for makin’ 
a day of it, and goin’ to show me all the sights; he’d been in 
London before, but I didn’t want nothin’ else, an’ we went back 
through the streets down to the waterside an’ took the boat. I 
remember I mended an old coat o’ my Albert’s as good as I could, 
sittin’ on the quarter-deck in the sun all that afternoon, and ’twas 
all as if I was livin’ in a lovely dream. I don’t know how to 
explain it, but there hasn’t been no friend I’ve felt so near to me 
ever since.’ 

One could not say much—only listen. Mrs. Todd put in a 
discerning question now and then, and Mrs. Martin’s eyes shone 
brighter and brighter as she talked. What a lovely gift of imagi- 
nation.and true affection was in this fond old heart! I looked 
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about the plain New England kitchen, with its wood-smoked walls 
and homely braided rugs on the worn floor, and all its simple 
furnishings. The loud-ticking clock seemed to encourage us to 
speak; at the other side of the room was an early newspaper 
portrait of Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland. 
On ashelf below were some flowers in a little glass dish, as if they 
were put before a shrine. 

‘If I could have had more to read I should have known ’most 
everything about her,’ said Mrs. Martin wistfully. ‘I’ve made 
the most of what I did have, and thought it over and over till it 
came clear. I sometimes seem to have her all my own, as if we'd 
lived right together. I’ve often walked out into the woods alone 
and told her what my troubles was, and it always seemed as if she 
told me ’twas all right, an’ we must have patience. I’ve got her 
beautiful book about the Highlands; ’twas dear Mis’ Todd here 
that found out about her printing it and got a copy for me, and 
it’s been a treasure to my heart, just as if *twas written right to 
me. I always read it Sundays now, for my Sunday treat. Before 
that I used to have to imagine a good deal, but when I come to 
read her book, I knew what I expected was all true. We do think 
alike about so many things,’ said the Queen’s Twin with affec- 
tionate certainty. ‘You see, there is something between us, 
being born just at the same time; ‘tis what they call a birthright. 
She’s had great tasks put upon her, being the Queen, an’ mine 
has been the humble lot; but she’s done the best she could, 
nobody can say to the contrary, and there’s something between 
us; she’s been the great lesson I’ve had to live by. She’s been 
everything to me. An’ when she had her Jubilee, oh, how my 
heart was with her!’ 

‘There, ’twouldn’t play the part in her life it has in mine,’ 
said Mrs. Martin generously, in answer to something one of her 
listeners had said. ‘Sometimes I think now she’s older she might 
like to know about us. When I think how few old friends any- 
body has left at our age, I suppose it may be just the same with 
her as it is with me; perhaps she would like to know how we 
came into life together. But I’ve had a great advantage in seeing 
her, an’ I can always fancy her goin’ on, while she don’t know 
nothin’ yet about me, except she may feel my love stayin’ her 
heart sometimes an’ not know just where it comes from. An’ I 
dream about our being together out in some pretty fields, young 
as ever we was, and holdin’ hands as we walk along. Id like to 
know if she ever has that dream too. I used to have days when 
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I made believe she did know, an’ was comin’ to see me,’ confessed 
the speaker shyly, with a little flush on her cheeks ; ‘and I'd plan 
what I could have nice for supper, and I wasn’t goin’ to let any- 
body know she was here havin’ a good rest, except I’d wish you, 
Almira Todd, or dear Mis’ Blackett would happen in, for you'd 
know just how to talk with her. You see, she likes to be up in 
Scotland, right out in the wild country, better than she does any- 
where else.’ 

‘T’d really love to take her out to see mother at Green Island, 
said Mrs. Todd with a sudden impulse. 

‘Oh, yes! I should love to have you,’ exclaimed Mrs. Martin, 
and then she began to speak in a lower tone. ‘One day I got 
thinkin’ so about my dear Queen,’ she said, ‘an’ livin’ so in my 
thoughts, that I went to work an’ got all ready for her, just as if 
she was really comin’, I never told this to a livin’ soul before, 
but I feel you'll understand. I put my best fine sheets and 
blankets I spun an’ wove myself on the bed, and I picked some 
pretty flowers and put em all round the house, an’ I worked as 
hard an’ happy asI could all day, and had as nice a supper 
ready as I could get, sort of telling myself a story all the time. 
She was comin’ an’ I was goin’ to see her again, an’ I kep’ it up 
until nightfall; an’ when I see the dark an’ it come to me I was 
all alone, the dream left me, an’ I sat down on the doorstep an’ 
felt all foolish an’ tired. An’, if you'll believe it, I heard steps 
comin’, an’ an old cousin o’ mine come wanderin’ along, one I was 
apt to be shy of. She wasn’t all there, as folks used to say, but 
harmless enough and a kind of poor old talking body. And I 
went right to meet her when I first heard her call, ’stead o’ hidin’ 
as I sometimes did, an’ she come in dreadful willin’, an’ we sat 
down to supper together; *twas a supper I should have had no 
heart to eat alone.’ 

‘I don’t believe she ever had such a splendid time in her life 
as she did then. I heard her tell all about it afterwards,’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Todd compassionately. ‘There, now I hear all 
this it seems just as if the Queen might have known and couldn't 
come herself, so she sent that poor old creatur’ that was always in 
need!’ 

Mrs. Martin looked timidly at Mrs. Todd and then at me. 
‘’Twas childish o’ me to go an’ get supper,’ she confessed. 

‘I guess you wa’n’t the first one to do that,’ said Mrs. Todd. 
‘No, I guess you wa’n’t the first one who’s got supper that way, 
Abby,’ and then for a moment she could say no more. 
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Mrs. Todd and Mrs. Martin had moved their chairs a little so 
that they faced each other, and I, at one side, could see them both. 

‘No, you never told me o’ that before, Abby,’ said Mrs. Todd 
gently. ‘ Don’t it show that for folks that have any fancy in ’em, 
such beautiful dreams is the real part o’ life? But to most 
folks the common things that happens outside ’em is all in all.’ 

Mrs. Martin did not appear to understand at first, strange to 
say, When the secret of her heart was put into words, then a glow 
of pleasure and comprehension shone upon her face. ‘ Why, I 
believe you're right, Almira!’ she said, and turned to me. 

‘Wouldn’t you like to look at my pictures of the Queen?’ 
she asked, and we rose and went into the best room, 


¥ 

The midday visit seemed very short; September hour sare 
brief to match the shortening days. The great subject was dis- 
missed for a while after our visit to the Queen’s pictures, and my 
companions spoke much of lesser persons until we drank the cup 
of tea which Mrs. Todd had foreseen. I happily remembered 
that the Queen herself is said to like a proper cup of tea, and this 
at once seemed to make her Majesty kindly join so remote and 
reverent a company. Mrs. Martin’s thin cheeks took on a pretty 
colour like a girl’s. ‘Somehow I always have thought of her when 
I made it extra good,’ she said. ‘I’ve got a real china cup that 
belonged to my: grandmother, and I believe I shall call it hers now.’ 

‘Why don’t you?’ responded Mrs. Todd warmly, with a 
delightful smile. 

Later they spoke of a promised visit which was to be made in 
the Indian summer to the Landing and Green Island, but I 
observed that Mrs. Todd presented the little parcel of dried herbs, 
with full directions, for a cure-all in the spring, as if there were 
no real chance of their meeting again first. As we looked back 
from the turn of the road the Queen’s Twin was still standing on 
the doorstep watching us away, and Mrs. Todd stopped, and stood 
still for a moment before she waved her hand again. 

‘There’s one thing certain, dear,’ she said to me with great 
discernment ; ‘it ain’t as if we left her all alone!’ 

Then we set out upon our long way home, over the hill where 
we lingered in the afternoon sunshine, and through the dark 
woods across the heron-swamp, 











THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 


XXXVI. 
From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham, Ocean Hotel, St. Kentigerns, 
to Sir Richard Etchingham, 83 Hans Place. 


DearEsT Dickory,—You don’t know how grateful I am to 
you for your letter. ‘They that are whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick,’ and virtue went out of you when you 
wrote. I wanted you to contradict what I said about the for- 
getting of those who are gone. When I feel as I felt when my 
letter was written, I am unjust, I know. 

I have been all out of gear lately, unjustly resenting that 
people did not realise what I do my best to conceai, It is unfair 
to blame Laura, or blame any one, for hurting, when my object is 
to pretend to pretty-well every one but you that I am callous. 
You know what is amiss by instinct, and, as far as I go, it is only 
those who do know what is amiss by instinct, who understand, 
whether we will or not, whose handling of the ill is bearable. 

It is stupid to mind the things that I often have minded. If 
we are to live with our fellow creatures, we must take our chance 
and rough it. But the merest trifles can give the feeling of a 
great unbridgeable gulf fixed between what we really are, and all 
around us. When Charles, the evening before I left London, 
looked surprised, and asked, in astonished accents, across the table 
at dinner, how in the world I came to any knowledge of the 
‘honours’ on the Black Watch colours, it made me feel—I don’t 
know what it made me feel, unless it was that I and the present 
were, by everything that exists, divided. And that time when 
Laura found that I had been to Dalruogh, she not only regretted 
that Cynthia and she had missed the drive, but said that Blake 
might have sat upon the box. Richard, is it a fortunate or 
unfortunate accomplishment to be able at the same time, as I am, 
to laugh with one’s mind, and cry with one’s heart ? 

People are handicapped, I think, for sensible rational behaviour 
who have the gift of seeing with their thoughts as vividly as with 
their eyes. Sometimes, halfway through a dinner party, or when 
I have taken Cynthia to a ball, I could see suddenly, just as if it 
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was let down before my eyes, what happened that day on Dalruogh 
moor. I could see it all, I could even hear the ripple of the burn 
from which they must have brought water, and the—— But I 
will not let myself think of it now. 

After the first it was never jarringly desolate at Tolcarne, as it 
was during the time in London. We had been, you see, together 
at Tolcarne, and there were associations and a background not 
alien from all I felt. But in that Hans Place house, where he has 
never been, and where there is nothing of which the look was to 
him familiar, I have gone through all the agonies. (You are to 
make over a hovel to me at Tolcarne in my old age—you really 
must.) 

There, now I have told you, and I wish I had told you before ; 
for of you one does not ask bread and get a stone, nor does one get 
that worse than a stone obtrusive, publicly shown after-sympathy 
with which the tactless molest the harassed. 

Since your letter came I have wanted an analogy for the 
present and the past—the present which is the outcome of the 
past. It is not, for all of us, the flower of the past; but do you 
think that it is the seemingly withered seed, not beautiful to look 
at and not fragrant, but still as much part of the flower that has 
gone as of the flower that will come? 

You must have known beforehand that I would like the verses 
from the ‘Immortality of the Soul.’ I wish the book would 
appear. I really did think that you had forgotten my birthday, 
but then I was all to wrongs and in a mood to think the worst. 

As to the battles of the creeds, it is, I think, easier to believe 
that we ourselves can go out like a candle than can those for whom 
we care. It is not as if we had seen life while we know life exists. 
It is not as if we have seen the motive power as well as the 
machinery, what propels as well as what is propelled. The mani- 
festations of life, not life itself, are apparent—the outward and 
visible sign, not the inward and spiritual grace. What it is that 
makes personality—what inspires what we do and are—is no more 
visible in what we call life than if the change that we call Death 
had come. There seems something in us that enables us to realise 
what is too fine for our senses to grasp; and have we proof that 
Death can touch that ? 





Dear Margaret’s letter must be answered now. It deserved a 
quicker response; and I have a letter from Arthur to answer too. 
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(Both the creatures are fashioning their handwriting upon yours.) 
Arthur’s letter is in the key of Mr. Shipley, and indignation prompts 
his pen. Here was I, Elizabeth Etchingham, honoured by 
acquaintance with this phoenix, and I had bottled up the im- 
portant fact during a period of many lengthy years. Arthur had 
not the ghost of a notion that I knew the man. Had he known 
it, he would have raised my pedestal by a good many yards. That 
he makes plain. Black deceit, double-dealing indeed, never to 
have let out that I was acquainted with this prodigy—this athlete, 
this wit, this everything valiant and valuable rolled into one. 
Margaret’s raptures are for the ‘ Ring.’ Mr. Shipley does not 
come into her letter, which does not, of course, prove that he 
‘ does not come into her thoughts. When I try, however, I find 
I can’t put Margaret’s possible emotions under the microscope, 
But from what Alice Newton wrote to me a little while ago, that 
he is very much occupied with her, I don’t doubt—‘ I hope Sir 
Richard won’t think that Will is giving the family too much of his 
company ; he seems unable to tear himself away from Hans Place,’ 
I heard this more than once. Can Mr. Shipley be back from 
Frankfort before you and Margaret leave London? Your instinct 
would be to take her away, I believe, even though you think he is 
everything that he can be. For does any man seem quite good 
enough to another man when looked upon as the lover of his 
daughter? I once heard Mrs. Vivian wish that people came into 
the world and went out of it in congenial pairs. ‘It would be 
deadly dull and would leave nothing to write books or invent 
falsehoods about,’ she said, ‘ but it would save endless trouble and 
unpleasantness.’ (Her last ‘mot’ on Mr. Vivian’s taciturnity is 
that she wishes, to break the silence, ‘ he could be fitted up with a 
spring, as Hugo Ennismore says was that colossal statue of Memnon 
at Thebes which struck a musical note at sunrise.’ The Army 
and Navy Co-operative Society might do the work, she believes.) 
Your letter to Laura did not miss fire. It was just the very 
letter to huff her most, and she had it out of her dressing-bag to 
read three times between Edinburgh and St. Kentigerns, and 
seemed after each perusal more and more enervated. She does not 
like to be addressed as the Dowager Lady Etchingham—‘ Laura, 
Lady Etchingham looks more like me.’ And that allusion to the 
temperate climate of London was a cruel sting in the epistle’s 
tail. You are certainly formidable as an antagonist, and never 
turn, please, from my friend to my foe. Laura only read out 
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selections from the letter to me, but what I heard of the odd 
kettle and spout and the London temperature was quite enough 
to account for the Christian-martyr air with which she travelled, 
and the many restoratives that she required on the way. 

The red rocks of this shore remind me of the rocks of the 
West, and between the sea and the Lammermoors there should 
be romance. And there are other sights more humanly im- 
pressive than the sights of the sea and the hills. Under lowering 
grey clouds, and to the playing of the ‘Dead March,’ a soldier’s 
funeral passed to-day up the very wide grass-grown street of 
this quietest of quiet towns. There is contrast here as well as 
harmony. Cynthia and I made use this morning of the St. 
Kentigerns Grange garden keys, lent to us by the absent owner. 
A clear trout-stream, a lake on which swans float, a rose-garden, 
rose-full, and a sun-dial bound about with honeysuckle, delighted 
us. And to pass through a little door in the high sea-wall, over 
which China roses blow profusely, was to find ourselves upon the 
beach with salt water for fresh, seaweed for roses, and seagulls for 
swans. Is your Paradise provided with salt water or fresh, seaweed 
or roses, seagulls or swans, green lawns bordered with lilies or 
yellow shell-strewn sands? Do you prefer the sound of the river 
or the sound of the sea? I like the sound of the river best. 

We saw enough and to spare of Sir Augustus in Edinburgh. 
I believe, I believe, I believe—(Enter the waiter, ‘Any more 
letters, M’m?’ + Yes.’) Good-bye. 

ELIZABETII. 


XXXVII. 
From Lady Etchingham, Ocean Hotel, St. Kentigerns, to Sir 
Richard Etchingham, 83 Hans Place. 


My pear RicwarpD,—You being the representative of your 
father, whose first object was my happiness, I write to tell you 
that I have promised to become the wife of Sir Augustus 
Pampesford. I feel sure I shall have your good wishes for my 
future. I have always tried to perform the duties of a delicate 
position, and I have the satisfaction of feeling that no effort of 
mine has been wanting to promote your happiness and that of your 
sister and brothers. 

In justice to Sir Augustus and myself I cannot refrain from 
saying that evidently a very erroneous view of his former senti- 
ments was entertained. He once fancied, it is true, that an 
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alliance with a woman he could trust and respect would satisfy 
the needs of his heart and mind; but I believe he pretended to 
no intense affection for Elizabeth—in fact, he has informed me that 
it is only comparatively recently that he realised the extent of the 
devotion that a woman could inspire. I explain this because I 
should not like Elizabeth or you, who have sometimes seemed 
jealous for her, to suppose that I have supplanted her, or even 
taken what she rejected. I am accepting what was never hers, 

The living and chaplaincy of Pampesford-Royal being vacant, 
we propose to appoint Mr. Weekes. 

Trusting that you and Margaret are well, and with kind love 
to both, 
Ever affectionately yours, 

Laura F, Ercninauam, 


XXXYVIII. 
Miss Elizabeth Etchingham, Ocean Hotel, St. Kentigerns, to Sir 
Richard Etchinghan. 


Laura, with the Great Mogul at her elbow, if not with his 
hand on her pen, is writing, Richard, to tell you of her engage- 
ment to him. (Self-importance is but a weak word with which 
to describe the inflated grandiloquence of their bearing.) Is it 
not a most merciful dispensation of Providence ? I am sure, as 
Mrs. Vivian said to her of Christian Science, that she will like it 
(like being Lady Pampesford) very much. Double-barrelled pom- 
posity is far less subject to discomfiture than is the one-barrelled 
species, and Sir Augustus and Lady Pampesford may imagine 
their dual existence to be the pivot on which the world turns, and 
run no risk of a rude awakening. 

The more I reflect, the happier I think are the auguries. 
He can and will give her all that she asks, And he will never 
puzzle, and by puzzling disconcert and disturb her, as you have 
done. You know your comments, that she only suspects are 
sarcastic by seeing some one else try not to laugh, have always 
bewildered and displeased her; and then she had no confidante in 
the family. She would have liked us better if we had liked each 
other less. To carry out the divide-and-govern advice has been, 
where her step-children were concerned, impossible. If felicity is 
bad for our morals, it is mostly good for our manners, and she 
will be far and away pleasanter with an admiring Sir Augustus at 
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her elbow than she has been with people much more taken up 
with each other than with her. Laura, in certain narrow grooves, 
is genuinely amiable, and to imagine herself of importance always 
puts her into a good humour. For grievances we shall now, I feel 
sure, have graciousness, 

And Mr. Weekes is to go to Pampesford-Royal. The meek 
little man will develop an obsequiousness equal to, if not surpass- 
ing, that which bowed down Mr. Collins before Lady Catherine De 
Bourgh. No clergyman with a backbone would stand the blend 
of interference and condescension that his patrons will dispense, 
and I think they have shown a masterly choice of tools. 

Write as amiably as you can to Laura. She has suffered many 
things at my hands, if not at yours, and I am really delighted that 
she has got at last what she likes. The bronchitis kettle is for- 
gotten and the air here is found most invigorating. 

‘ Trustie and wel-beloved,’ are you taking care of yourself? If 
not you are selfish and bad, 

ELIZABETH. 


P.S.—I am writing to Harry. 


MEX 
From Sir Richard Etchingham, 88 Hans Place, S.W., to Miss 
Elizabeth Etchingham, Ocean Hotel, St. Kentigerns. 


My pear ELizaseTH,—Your second letter, and a solemn 
announcement from Laura which confirms the same, have come 
together just as I was going to answer the first. Their contents 
are really too good. Erring and purblind creatures that we were 
not to perceive for what an appropriate use in the world the great 
Sir Augustus was reserved! Gladly let us dine with them oncea 
year—even twice if need be—for the rest of our joint lives. We, 
dear sister, because the hovel called Tolcarne, though it is not a 
great house, is wide enough to hold us both. If we find harmony 
too dull we can always quarrel over the binding of a book. Talk- 
ing of bindings, Jem has been very mysterious about my Tod’s 
‘Rajasthan’ ever since he carried it off: he would not tell me 
exactly where he meant to take it, and insisted on having un- 
limited discretion. And now Jem has appeared in his proper 
person, on a flying visit in a respite of his examination work, 
bearing the book in its new garment. It is bound in a rich deep 
russet, not so far from the dark brown you wanted; only it is 
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Eastern morocco, not calf, and relieved with dull gold ornaments 
of Eastern design. One could almost believe it the work of a 
native craftsman. It is not by Jem’s man at Oxbridge. While 
Jem had it out in his rooms at Silvertoe, there came round one 
day the Professor of Romance Languages, who naturally finds few 
students of Provencal or Catalan, but knows everything else from 
Iceland to Japan, and is ready to tell it in every way except 
officially. He pounced on the book, which he had never seen 
before, became deeply interested in it, firmly vetoed Jem’s and 
my plans about the binding, and took it out of Jem’s hands to an art 
school, of which he will not reveal the exact location. Jem has 
been wondering all these weeks whether I should ever see my Tod 
again; without cause, as it now appears. I am interrupted; a 
mysterious visitor, it seems... . Truly Sir Augustus is our 
benefactor, but he has not delivered us for nothing. What should 
I find in the drawing-room but two ladies I had never seen before, 
rather tall, angular, very correct in bearing, very antique in dress 
even to my inexpert eyes, very—well, let us say rather—antique in 
person ; armoured and glistening in many beads and bugles; one 
of them black, or nearly black, the other dark purple. I could 
not think who they were, and they did not look as if they expected 
me or knew whol was. ‘I beg your pardon,’ I began feebly. No re- 
sponse, only puzzled and timid glances exchanged between the two 
personages. They must be sisters; were they two spinsters, or widow 
and spinster ? What could they want? Perhaps it was a begging 
dodge for some doubtful or worse than doubtful would-be charitable 
enterprise. I bethought me of the sage cautions of the C.OS. 
(Charles had been telling me a lot about it; he is a zealous com- 
mittee-man in his district, whereby he does more good than by 
politics), and tried that tack. ‘If you have called on behalf of 
any—institution—would you kindly leave the prospectus with me 
and give me time to consider it?’ Expression of pained surprise 
and polite but firm deprecation; their feelings apparently too 
bad for words. So that was a failure, anyhow. Then I remembered 
that Margaret had entered into relations with our district com- 
mittee. No beggars these, then, but more likely stewards of 
charity, stern but efficient dragons, and wisely benevolent under 
their scales, though the scales were many and wondrously shiny. 
‘A thousand pardons,’ I resumed. ‘I think it must be quite the 
other way. Perhaps you came to see my daughter on Committee 
business? Iam sorry she is out.’ The visages relaxed slightly, 
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and the necks (I believe dragons’ necks are wrinkled) bridled with 
a certain complacence as if to acknowledge the apology. But 
still I was off the mark. All signs of a hit were wanting. Another 
pause, in which I felt all sorts of colours. 

At last the blacker dame seemed to be labouring at a spring 
somewhere in her vocal chords, as one struggles with that stout 
back-spring of a Spanish knife.—‘ For the love of God, Seiior, lend 
me a dollar to ease the spring of my knife, says your sturdy 
Spanish tramp; and the wayfarer, if not armed and ready with 
his arms, finds it well to produce the dollar, and not be urgent for 
its return.— Well, the spring gave, and out came a high dry 
voice with a quaver init. ‘We have the pleasure to speak with 
Sir Richard Etchingham ? ’—‘ That is my name.’-—‘ The present 
head of the family?’ Thus joined in the voice of the purple one, 
a fat, blurting voice, with an occasional uncontrollable falsetto in 
wrong places, which rather spoilt the intention of dignified ease. 
—‘ At your service.’—‘ Teresa!’ resumed the first with a monitory 
aside. ‘It is true, Sir Richard, that we intended in the first 
instance to pay our compliments to Miss Margaret Etchingham, 
but I am sure you will readily, quite readily, admit our claim on 
your acquaintance.’ I felt blanker and blanker. Could Jem have 
sent me two mad undergraduates in masquerade? Had some- 
thing gone wrong in the Zodiac and made it a Gilbert and Sullivan 
world? ‘Because,’ plumped out the second, ‘dear Lady Laura 
being so soon to be our sister makes Miss Margaret a kind of 
niece to us, and we thought it would be so nice to know you all, 
and indeed a want of duty, with an example to set in our neigh- 
bourhood, too, if we delayed.’ ‘Zeresa! Familiarity will perhaps 
be more in place when Sir Richard Etchingham has received the 
full statement of the cireumstances and reasons to which he is 
entitled. And, to be sure, we should not complain of Sir Richard 
for being properly cautious, though I should have thought the 
name ” ‘Excuse me,’ I cried in despair, ‘but I have heard 
no name at all!’ Here enter Grace—who is so careless, as Laura 
says; she really is a good soul, with fits of wool-gathering—hear- 
ing an abashed countenance and a salver. ‘Please, Sir Richard, 
I forgot the ladies’ cards.’ I took; I read: 





Miss Pampesford, 
Miss Teresa Pampesford. 
101 Palace Gardens. 
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So they were the sisters of Him, the semper Augustus. They worship 
him ; they have shrivelled in watching his growth, as in an old 
cookery-book I saw long ago two cutlets are ‘victimised’ for a 
third, which is cooked between them and absorbs all their goodness, 
For twenty-five minutes did those much-absorbed spinsters 
descant in treble and alto on the nobility of their brother and the 
virtues of Laura. My agreement that it was an eminently proper 
match, and entirely satisfactory to me, so far as I had any right 
to an opinion, was genuine so far as it went, though I could 
scarcely abound in their sense. We had a very polite leave- 
taking. Five minutes later Margaret came in. I suppose she 
will have to call on them. 

Meanwhile the Elizabethan drama runs to alarms and excur- 
sions. It will soon be ‘ Enter Biggleswade and Leagrave, fighting.’ 
Biggleswade’s epistles on the points of spelling and stage direc- 
tions have been exacting, peremptory, rude, violent. He has 
worked himself up to threatening Leagrave with an action to 
compel him to carry out the plan—according to Biggleswade’s 
interpretations; and having written his solemn threat, he has 
taken advice on its legal value. Charles, who does permit himself 
to be amused by professional jokes, came in at breakfast-time this 
morning chuckling over an opinion which Crewe had shown him 
before he sent it out. Biggleswade’s solicitor, finding his client 
intractable, laid a case before Crewe, with a hint that nothing 
short of a full and learned opinion would give satisfaction; and 
he got one, it seems. Crewe has proved with many authorities 
that no court of law or conscience, in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
or at any time since till this year 1898 inclusive, would undertake 
to compel a man to write a play. My somewhat vague and 
distant recollections of the Indian Specific Relief Act confirm the 
soundness of his conclusion; this somewhat to Charles’s surprise, 
for Charles is under the impression that all Indian judges and 
magistrates exercise a despotic and patriarchal jurisdiction with 
the most arbitrary discretion, and I have never been able to 
remove it. Not that Ido not personally wish one could frame 
some literary frontier regulations of a summary pattern, and apply 
them to Biggleswade and one or two others. Frontier regulations 
ought to be good for bounders. 

Charles and Minnie are perhaps coming to the neighbourhood 
of Tolcarne when the courts rise on August 12. They have heard 
of one or two houses which might possibly do. I fear this means 
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that he is still hankering after the Clayshott Division; but he 
must go his own way in that respect. Meanwhile, he can help 
Mrs. Tallis and me to settle that little boundary question in the 
simplest manner which the wonderful land laws of this part of the 
British Empire will allow. But he maintains through thick and 
thin, whenever I mention the subject, that the system here is the 
only one suited to English habits, and that my praise of Indian 
land transfer at the expense of the English family solicitor (for 
whose only benefit the whole business seems to me to exist) is just 
another piece of official prejudice. This is not exactly what, by 
the light of nature, one would expect from an enlightened and 
advanced Radical. But I have met with few Radicals who are 
not intensely conservative about something, generally belonging to 
their own profession. 

We must clear out of this, I suppose, a day before you come 
back. The house won’t hold us all, and Laura will, of course, 
expect to find everything, down to the old unserviceable kettle, 
well swept and garnished. 

Ever your loving 
RICHARD, 


XL. 


From Sir Richard Etchingham, Hans Place, to the Dowager 
Lady Etchingham, Ocean Hotel, St. Kentigerns. 


My pear Lavurs,—Accept my best congratulations on your 
engagement to Sir Augustus Pampesford, in which Margaret begs 
to be joined. 

It seems in every way an excellent and most suitable match, 
and Elizabeth will no doubt confirm me in saying that I express 
her opinion as well as mine. 

Wishing you all prosperity and happiness, 

I am, yours affectionately, 
RICHARD ETCHINGHAM. 


XLI. 
From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham, St. Kentigerns, to Six 
Richard Etchingham, London. 
Is there imbecility, dear, in the family (the Pampesford 
family), or was it only imbecility’s counterfeit, nervousness, that 


made her put Laura into the peerage and twist Margaret—Laura’s 
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step grand-daughter—into her own ‘kind of niece’? Find out, 
do, if they are a// feeble-minded, and leave a note to say ‘ Yes’ or 
‘No’ upon the chimney-piece in my room. And what was Grace 
doing straying about the drawing-room with cards on a salver? 
Heaven help her if Laura hears of her proceedings. ‘ Where, 
pray, was Turnbull?’ Laura would ask also to a certainty. 

I will write from Hans Place. At this moment salt water is 
running from the hem of my garments and making pools upon 
the floor big enough to accommodate salmon. Such magnificently 
towering waves are breaking to-day over the sea-wall, and I was 
childish—or imbecile—enough to wish that one would break over 
me. One obligingly did. 

Yours ever and always, 
ELIZABETH. 


XLII. 
From Sir Richard Etchingham to Miss Elizabeth Etchinghan, 
83 Hans Place, S.W., to await arrival. 


No, my dear wave-salted sister, it was not natural imbecility, 
but anxiety to talk with polite ease and show that they knew the 
world. They ought to have married auctioneers in a small 
borough, and devoted their ambitions to qualifying a daughter to 
marry the town clerk. Plenty of nerves, certainly, and not too 
much brains. 

Biggleswade has sent Leagrave another furious letter, de- 
claring that everybody, including his own solicitors and counsel, 
is in a conspiracy against him. Stephen’s troubles are not likely 
to be at an end. He is advised that Biggleswade will probably 
fall into the hands of some shady solicitor, who will carry hopeless 
proceedings just far enough to run up a nice little bill of costs; 
after which there remains the lowest depth of being a plaintiff in 
person. Biggleswade is capable of that. He thinks he knows 
as much as Shakespeare; we are told that Shakespeare was a 
lawyer; argal, Biggleswade must be a lawyer; and, with the 
proverbial fool for his client, he may plague honest men for a 


season. 
Thine, R. FE, 
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XLII. 


From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham, 83 Hans Place, to Sir 
Richard Etchingham, Tolcarne. 


Renseignements Mondains. 

Arrivés & Londres et descendus 4 l’hotel Etchingham— 

Your stepmother. 

Your stepfather-in-law (Milord Auguste Pampesford-Royal, 
Bart.). 

Your sister. 

Your stepmother’s niece. 

La Camelrie. 

Les singing-birds. 

(I was once at Dieppe for an hour, and, like a better known 
personage, without wholly acquiring the French tongue, lost the 
complete knowledge of my own, and have spoken broken English 
ever since. ) 

It was grievous to find only your note, and not you. But 
St. Kentigerns, when enjoyed in the company of Sir Augustus, 
proved so enchantingly bracing that Laura would not cut down 
her stay there by an hour. I was sorry in some ways to cross the 
Border. But it shall not be ‘ Lochaber no more.’ 

You tell me that you asked in your bewilderment, when con- 
fronted with the Miss Pampesfords, if they had called on behalf 
of any institution. Well, I really do think they did call on 
behalf of an institution. I, who have now travelled with him, 
assure you that Sir Augustus is nearer to an institution than to 
a man. And a prospectus would befit him better than a 
character. Surely he is the personification of an Institution, or 
a Corporation, or a City Company, or a Board. His solemnity is 
appalling, and perfectly illustrates the Gallic definition of gravity : 
‘Gravity is a mysterious carriage of the body invented to cover 
the defects of the mind.’ And Laura enjoys and finds safety in 
the ‘ mysterious carriage ;’ she approves of the seriousness with 
which he takes himself and takes her. How can any one wish to 
be taken with such boring solemnity? I agree with— 


‘He had been a fool, 
An unfit man for any one to love, 
Had he not laugh’d thus at me.’ 
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A bantering epistle has reached me from Harry, who had just 
had my note telling him of Laura’s engagement when he wrote, 
He seems in high spirits, and in answer to my enquiries says the 
hourly bulletins will be discontinued, as his usual rude health 
shows no sign of breaking. He is kept fully employed evidently, 
and has no quarrel with Fate at present. 


Poor Stephen, who came in to see us last night, has suffered 
acutely at the hands of Mr. Biggleswade. And as Mr. Biggles- 
wade carries his seventeenth-centuryism to the point of allowing 
no words to pass till not only he, but his friend Mr. Ledache, 
is satisfied that it is used in its strict Elizabethan sense, and 
as Mr. Biggleswade and Mr. Ledache are not always in accord, 
Stephen’s tortures, legal proceedings apart, are likely to be long 
drawn out. Then his collaborator writes an almost illegible 
hand and uses lead-pencil that effaces itself in transit, so the 
wretched Stephen, while knowing that he is rated and reviled, 
can only guess at the exact drift of the ratings and revilings: a 
pleasant part in truth. Mr. Biggleswade began by insisting on 
a masque and anti-masque, and when Stephen objected, as ana- 
chronistic stage directions, to ‘enter Cupid in a yellow hair,’ and 
‘the Masquers are discovered seated in their several sieges,’ Mr. 
Biggleswade dealt with the demur as if it were an affair of pistols 
for two, coffee for one. Has not Shakespeare in the ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ himself parodied the Elizabethan Society’s 
theories? The Elizabethan Society seems, at last, to have reached 
Paris, and ‘ Measure for Measure’ is to be put upon the stage after 
its primitive methods. But it is the older Parisian attempts to 
give Shakespeare that are amusing—-King Lear carried upon the 
stage upon a bed of roses, to enable him to see the sunrise. 

A letter from Mrs. Vivian was waiting for me. Her charity 
is to be found, not in her words, but in her deeds, and she writes 
from Marienbad to say that she wishes she could believe that 
‘semper Augustus’ and Laura would irritate each other as much 
as they irritate her. ‘And I congratulate you on losing your 
place of Bonne a tout faire. Lady Etchingham will now indulge 
in paid servants, I suppose.’ And she wishes to know what is to 
become of ‘ that lovely child’? That lovely child’s father, Colonel 
Leagrave, is most opportunely coming home for good this 
autumn, and Stephen talks of going as far East as time will allow 
to meet him. The Vivians speak of India for the winter too, 
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‘Why does not Sir Richard take a jungle? Would it not amuse 
him?’ Mrs. Vivian asks. When you know that the omnipo- 
tent ‘Hugo Ennismore’ and ‘Jock Home-Lennox’ are taking 
jungles, you will, she thinks, be disposed to follow suit. The 
P. and O. that takes out the Vivians, including Blanche, will be 
the boat, I think, in which Stephen will engage a berth. He 
talks to Minnie but he looks at Blanche, and Blanche won’t sit 
by silent and hear him pulled to pieces by her mother. But the 
Stephen and Blanche romance, if it exists, is the other side of 
our border, and there will be little of Stephen left for romantic or 
other purposes if Mr. Biggleswade does not soon tame down. 

‘People must be beginning to fight shy of Ada Llanelly, your 
brother Harry’s old flame,’ Mrs, Vivien also tells me. ‘She has 
become so abnormally civil to every respectable old female bore in 
the place. This is quite a new thing. Shetoadies Lady Clemen- 
tine Mure, to whom she used to be frightfully off-hand and rude, 
and Lady Clementine is made very nervous by the attentions. 
She thinks Ada would never take so much trouble unless she 
meant to marry her boy—the conceited clever one who has just 
got a decent appointment in Egypt.’ 

Azore is now with us. Azore with his bangles, his silver- 
backed brushes, his blue silk wadded dressing-gown, for wearing 
should the nights be chilly when he is recently clipped, his 
gilded basket, and his crystal water-trough, on which ‘ Azore,’ in 
gold letters, is engraved. Mrs. Vivian refused to leave him in 
Minnie’s charge whilst she is abroad. ‘ Minnie has no sense of 
justice, and she would let the dog see that she preferred that 
abominable little Trixy to him. And if she founda bite upon the 
small boys she would be certain to accuse Azore.’ So Azore is 
here, bounding and bouncing as poodles can, He nearly flung 
‘semper Augustus’ just now. The only personality he respects is 
Trelawney’s. ‘l'relawney has but to meet his eye and he retires, 
saddened and solemnised., 


It is very good to me to hear what you say of ‘the hovel 
called Tolcarne’—‘ that it is wide enough to hold us both.’ Of 
course, that would be, as you know quite well, what I would like 
best. But while you have Margaret I will not come permanently. 
Though Margaret would not admit it even to herself, I think that 
things as they are suit her best. (They would have suited me 
best, far, if I were in her place.) The child was in the state of 
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pupilage when she and I were together at Tolcarne. I might not 
always seem to remember that it is more her house and garden now 
than. mine, and creatures of her age are jealous of prerogative. 
Close proximity to Laura has affected me with nervousness, I 
suppose, and I have come to fear the very ghosts and shadows of 
jars and misunderstandings with those for whom I care as I care 
for your children. 

When you are bereaved of Margaret, I will come like a shot, 
and be thankful to come, and will quarrel with you over bindings 
as often as you like, for binding quarrels are not the misunder- 
standings that I dread, and my courage remains high for such 
encounters. (Not that I did quarrel with you over Colonel Tod’s 
uniform, for I gave in then, and am still ready to admit that mine 
was a poor khaki suggestion compared to the Durbar magnificence 
in whieh the gallant gentleman is now clad.) And Margaret will 
marry. She will marry all too soon for your wishes, probably, and 
then I will pack up Trelawney and les singing birds, label myself 
and the baggage Tolcarne, and inflict myself upon you for life. 
‘Port after stormie seas.’ Your loving sister, 

ELIZABETH. 


P.S.—Send me some rosemary. You took the temperate 
climate, of which you boasted to Laura, away in your portmanteau 
seemingly, and London is oppressive and not rosemary-scented. 


XLIV. 
From Sir Richard Etchingham, Tolcarne, to Miss Elizabeth 
Etchingham, 83 Hans Place, S8.W. 


My DEAR ELIzABETH,—It was a pity to miss you, but it could 
not have been much of a meeting. I wonder whether our devious 
course (Margaret’s, Jem’s, and mine) has been made at all clear 
to you by a hasty telegram and three or four sleepy post-cards. 
Jem turned up to dinner on our last evening, having got free of 
tormenting his young men at Oxbridge, and with no plans for the 
next week or so, but wanting a great deal of fresh air; and I 
asked him if Tolcarne air would not serve as well as any other; 
and he liked the notion, but begged to be left to come in his own 
fashion ; and then it occurred to us that it might be good sport 
if we all made a wheeling tour together part of the way, leaving 
Jem to complete the rest at fifteen miles an hour if he chose. 
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Thereupon Jem sketched out, straight off, three or four alternative 
plans to suit various winds and weathers. Laura’s feelings might 
be shocked at hearing of such a departure, but we considered that 
her happiness would make her comparatively tolerant, and bound 
her to be dignified. Indeed, she may not realise the facts at all. 
And so the morning, being fine with a light north-easterly 
breeze, found us at Slough. We caught Arthur and Lytewell for a 
passing salutation, and had a lovely ride through Windsor Park, 
up Queen Anne’s ride and across the head of the Long Walk, and 
out through wood and warren across the western end of Virginia 
Water. They say foreigners envy us our parks and turf: I know 
I envied them in India. But how should Continentals not envy 
a country which—but for mere flea-bites of civil broils, and those 
fading into historic distance—has had centuries of peace within 
its own borders ? Not the least wise of Maine’s wise sayings was 
when he pointed out this wonderful good fortune of England, and 
told us—or rather left us, as his way was, to read the counsel 
between the lines—not to be puffed up with any folly about our 
merits or our fathers’ having deserved it. But the Muse of the 
historic present tells of a wheatsheaf which, notwithstanding its 
vegetable name, hath fleshpots ; of that wheatsheaf as a tempter ; 
and of Jem the strenuous—whether as leading the party into 
temptation, or hardening their hearts to push on in the direct 
line to some humbler entertainment, it boots not to mention. 
Enough that we sped on through the land of Bagshot, skirting 
the odorous fir-woods of the Wellington College country. Jem is 
indignant with those who say cyclists observe nothing, and main- 
tains that the noiseless approach of the pneumatic wheel gives 
them special advantages. A yaftle, sitting just inside the bank 
of a fir-plantation, got up within a few feet of us to justify him. 
We cunningly avoided Aldershot (the cunning, of course, was 
Jem’s) to earn our rest in Farnham. There-my lord bishop has 
a park almost as fine as the Queen’s, and a castle of all dates 
from the Dark Ages to the Restoration, but scant leisure for 
enjoying either: for they tell me he bustles about like a medizval 
king of England, and is seldom more than three days together in 
one place. Lazy bishops, I take it, are about as common in 
England nowas hookah-smoking nabobs in India, and the fabulous 
wealth of both is equally extinct. I should not have said fabulous, 
though, for the colleges founded by Wykeham and Fox are no fables. 
Have not we moderns lost something of the noble use of wealth ? 
8—5 
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Talking of India, Harry is hard at work in Cairo at some- 
thing which I suspect to be experiments with high explosive 
shells ; I know he was making a speciality of such things before he 
went to the Intelligence Department. (There was another experi- 
ment he offered to try a month or two ago, but the chance never 
came. We met some American ladies who were rather nervous 
about the chances of a Spanish fleet bombarding their country 
house on the coast somewhere near Salem. Harry tried to re- 
assure them by undertaking to eat the bursting charge of every 
Spanish shell that fell on New England or any other American 
ground. They ought to feel safe by this time.) Well, Harry 
observes a proper discretion as to his doings and probable move- 
ments : only he gives me to understand that he is not likely to go 
to the front. A man can’t well complain of being put to confi- 
dential work which he is particularly fit for, and which will not be 
forgotten in the proper quarter, though the public know nothing 
of it. But I guess he is a little disappointed. I cannot be sorry 
for the chance of seeing him back sooner in an honourable way. 
We have all earned our peace, I think. 

From Farnham to Winchester is a well-beaten highway, and 
in part rather dull when judged by the high standard of Surrey 
and Hampshire picturesqueness. Yet it is a good road and a 
good ride, and we paid our respects to Jane Austen’s house at 
Chawton, which is on one of the prettiest bits. I*rom puzzling 
remarks made to us about our country we gathered that we were 
taken for Americans. Almost every visitor who inquires for Miss 
Austen’s house is an American, it seems, and we were classed 
according to the presumption founded on experience. Perhaps 
English callers will increase now, since Miss Austen is decidedly 
in fashion, to judge by the number of recent editions and the 
figure they make in the bookshops. The length of the villages 
or small towns along this road is curious; it looks as if everybody 
had insisted on having a frontage to the turnpike—all highway 
and no byway. On the whole, the effect is pleasing and sociable, 
even if it verges on fraud for a place like Alton to be nearly a 
mile long. 

You should know Winchester better than I do. There isa 
special reverence due to the school from Eton men, for if 
Henry VI. was our father, William of Wykeham was our grand- 
father ; not only was his foundation our pious founder’s model, 
but Eton was actually started with a colony of Winchester boys. 
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Apart from that, it is one of the most famotis and also one of the 
most delectable places in England. A small thing that greatly 
took my fancy was the clear trout stream that runs along between 
the main street and the public garden, where the fish—and size- 
able fish, too—well knowing that they may not be caught by 
tickling, angling, or otherwise, lie out on the gravel in full view, 
and do not trouble themselves to move even if you drop in pebbles 
over them. I should like to believe King Alfred put them there. 

Finally, we took the train to Salisbury—Margaret and I, that 
is—reserving the New Forest for some other time. Jem, as 
route-finder and guide, took charge of sending forward all the 
impediments, so that we had next to no weight to carry, and 
enjoyed the riding thoroughly. Jem’s own things are now being 
carted up from Buckland Road station, and we expect him at 
some uncertain time this evening. 

The Folletts have been back some few days: they have been 
strolling among French castles and churches, and winding up their 
tour at a very modest Norman watering-place not far from William 
the Conqueror’s reputed port of embarkation. A friendly and 
cheerful country, Mr. Follett says, where all the villages have 
double names, grand in proportion to the smallness of the village. 
Who would not be proud of having to walk a mile or two to buy 
his stamps at Sassetot-le-Mauconduit? And at Angerville-le- 
Martel Mr. Follett bought a fabulously cheap pair of slippers, 
which he declares are the best he ever had. Bréauté-Beuzeville 
is a name of noble and historic sound ; the place is in fact a small 
railway junction. Perhaps, the Vicar thinks, it was the place of 
origin of the wicked Fawkes de Bréauté, who at last for his sins 
died suddenly by poison, and was found, as the chronicler relates, 
‘dead, black, stinking, and intestate’—this last, it seems, a 
terrible combination of spiritual and temporal opprobrium. 

Much pleased was Mr. Follett at being able to revive his old 
pastime of swimming to his heart’s content under civilised con- 
ditions, and without anybody thinking it the least odd for a 
reverend gentleman of his age. Sea-bathing is certainly one of 
the matters they order better in France. We have never grasped 
the possibility of fitting it into social life, or the ease of making it 
a decorous and even graceful form of social amusement. In 
America they wisely do as the French do, I understand—yes, in 
Puritan New England; while we continue to flatter ourselves that 
there is some occult virtue, some fetish that ensures British 
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success, in our stupid neglect to study human amenity. Such 
are our joint reflections, the Vicar’s and mine, in our afternoon 
stroll—which somehow gets much entangled in our respective 
gardens. Enticknap is muttering about things being cruel dry, 
and we are rather anxious for the late summer. 

The story of Biggleswade and Leagrave caused Mr. Follett to 
smile a rather grim smile. I have a notion that he knows 
Biggleswade’s Bishop fairly well. One day or another I hope the 
creature may be choked off, before he reaches the plaintiff-in- 
person stage; not that I care the least about his making a fool 
of himself, but Leagrave has already had quite as much annoyance 
as he deserves, 

Margaret and I are both all the better for our expedition, I 
assure you, and still have increased appetites. Jem was most 
ingenious and considerate in laying out the stages so that we were 
never hurried. When he wanted to let off his own superfluous 
energy he did it by pushing ahead to order lunch or see that our 
quarters were all right. Behold, as I close this, he rides up like 
a catherine-wheel device of white dust, overhauling the messenger 
with the letter-bag. 

Your loving 
DICKORY. 

















LITTLE HOLLAND HOUSE. 


LittLE Holland House. These three words evoke a picture of an 
enchanted garden, where it was always Sunday afternoon—after- 
noons prolonged, on rare red-letter days, into moonlit evenings 
full of music and delicate delight. It has been said of a royal 
house of France that all its men were brave and all its women 
chaste ; of the brilliant company that used to assemble on the 
green lawns of Little Holland House on summer Sunday after- 
noons in the late fifties and the early sixties, it might be as truly 
said that almost all the men were famous and almost all the 
women fair, Of the men, some, lapped in lead, now lie under the 
pavement of Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s; other some lie in 
quiet country churchyards, their graves a goal of pilgrimage still, 
and the names upon them striking a chord of memory and regret 
in even the casual passer-by. Of both men and women, a few—- 
how few, alas !—still remain with us. 

The house to which this fair garden belonged was a low 
irregular building, once a farmhouse, which had been added to 
from time to time, the latest addition at this date being the 
studios, first one and then a second one, built by the most illus- 
trious of its inmates, George Frederick Watts. When, some two 
years ago, Mr. Watts made his princely gift to the nation of the 
portraits of Carlyle, Lord Lawrence, Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, 
Hallé, Joachim, Browning, and their comrades in that noble com- 
pany of famous men, the reading of their names in the records of 
the gift brought back the interest and delight of those past days 
when the portraits were painted, and it was one of the privileges 
of those Sunday gatherings to go into the studio and see the 
progress of the last new work. 

There was a tinge of romance about the legend of the coming 
of Watts to Little Holland House that harmonised agreeably with 
the enchantment of the place. It ran that, having been invited 
to dinner by Mr. and Mrs. Prinsep some years previously, when 
the hour of departure came it was found to be raining. Watts 
had no umbrella, cabs in that neighbourhood fifty years ago were 
not so plentiful as now, so he was asked to stay the night; day 
followed day, an attack of illness supervened, through which he 
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was carefully and tenderly nursed, and the day of departure was 
deferred sine die. Frail and delicate-looking, I seem to see him 
still, to my young eyes a greybeard even then, in his long coat 
and skull-cap, a very artist, modest and kindly, surrounded by his 
noble works in that studio which has ever remained to me as a 
perfect example of what a studio ought to be—the Irench have 
but one word, «atelier, for studio and workshop—a workshop of the 
highest and sublimest craft, with every accessory beautiful, but 
partaking neither of the character of a curiosity shop nor of a fine 
lady’s drawing-room. 

The question of Seitors health was often an anxious one in 
those days, and it was generally doubtful whether or no he would 
appear on those Sunday afternoons, or be kept out of sight and 
sound by his careful hostess. How he came by the appellation of 
‘Senior’ I know not, but it was firmly affixed to him, and then, 
as now, used by all his familiar friends. Now that his name is as 
a household word, and established as one of the artistic glories of 
his country, it is curious to remember that he was then—although 
he had done some of his finest work—known to a comparatively 
restricted circle, and that it was possible for casual visitors to be 
brought to Little Holland House who had never heard of him. 
The amazed expression on a young lady’s face may be imagined 
as she turned a bewildered look upon Richard Doyle, who was 
showing her round the studio, and exclaimed: ‘Why, he is a 
great artist!’ ‘One of the greatest of this or any other age,’ was 
the prompt reply. Mlillais and Leighton were then in the very 
flush of their early fame, and the embodiment of youthful vigour 
and manly beauty. They were the most prominent in the con- 
stellation of brilliant artists gathered around Watts, all several 
years his juniors, and but one of whom, Holman Hunt, remains. 
Their portraits, painted by that frail but nervous hand, keep before 
us, as nothing else can, the image of their earthly clay. 

Leighton had leapt into a sudden plenitude of renown by the 
success of his ‘ Procession of Cimabue,’ its purchase by the Queen 
being the first of a series of fortune’s favours that continued to 
rain upon him to the end. No man could grudge him them: 
they seemed as natural a part of his inheritance as his talents, his 
good looks, his sunny good nature, and exquisite kindness and 
tact. The full tale of his innumerable acts of kindness will never 
be told. In his own swift surefooted ascent of the ladder of fame 
his hand was always ready to give 4 friendly helpful grasp to 
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those toiling behind. The first picture of Mason’s ever seen, the 
first knowledge of his name in London, came to be seen and 
known through Leighton. In his studio in Orme Square, Bays- 
water, on one of his show Sundays in those early days, he drew 
the attention of every person who came in away from his own 
works to show them ‘a picture by my friend Mason,’ expatiating 
on all its beauties with eager insistence and the joyous enumera- 
tion of its qualities, ending in a subdued change of tone as he 
added: ‘ He is in very bad health, poor fellow!’ 

To one who formed part of the group of children who had 
their own habitual corner of the sunny garden of Little Holland 
House, the image of Leighton comes most naturally to mind as 
one of the two or three young men who occasionally joined in 
their games, to their intense gratification and delight. Races 
between little boys and girls were sometimes started by these 
admired elders, and, in an obstacle race over croquet-hoops, a 
little girl once came to grief and measured her length upon the 
grass. Leighton’s was the first hand to pick her up, but his 
cheerful voice rang out even sooner: ‘ Never mind, B——, you 
did not show your legs !’ 

In 1862, Holman Hunt’s friend and pupil, Robert Martineau, 
exhibited his picture, ‘The Last Day in the Old Home. The 
present generation, although the picture now, through the gift 
of the artist’s brother, forms part of the National Collection, has 
but little knowledge of his name, and perhaps no recollection of 
the great success he suddenly achieved. The picture made a 
triumphant progress through the country after the close of the 
Great Exhibition of 1862, and his name and Holman Hunt’s were 
generally linked together. He died seven years later, and no 
other picture from his hand attained a like celebrity. The pathos 
of the subject, as well as the intrinsic merits of the painting, must 
have had a great share in its popularity. Happily, the work is 
now in the new Tate Gallery of British Art, and students may 
judge for themselves of its claims to lasting fame. Martineau 
was devoted to his art and something of a musician as well; there 
was no more familiar figure than his at Little Holland House, 
generally following in the wake of Holman Hunt. I believe at 
that time they shared the same studio, and were almost insepara- 
ble companions. 

If Watts’s studio and his own individuality formed the most 
striking feature, and one inseparably connected with the recol- 
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lection of Little Holland House—has he not given its name to 
his present house and studio ?—the charm of the delightful place 
was no less due to the hosts who received you there. The fine 
characteristic old head of Mr. Prinsep, the distinguished Indian 
civil servant, lives again in Watts’s portrait. The same hand 
painted Mrs. Prinsep, her children, and her sisters, in life-size 
portraits that bear witness that no words could well exaggerate 
the grace and beauty that were the portion of nearly all. Mr. 
Prinsep’s Christian name, Thoby, was one of the minor wonders 
that exercised a youthful mind; that a venerable old gentleman 
should be called after Mr. Punch’s dog (for years I was ignorant 
of the redeeming ‘h’) was a standing puzzle, and his wife's 
constant calls to ‘Thoby’ warning him not to catch cold by 
staying too long on the grass, &c., always seemed a little 
incongruous, 

What a handsome stately presence was that of Mrs. Prinsep, 
and with how simple and natural a grace she did the honours of 
her charming house! Less regularly beautiful than her younger 
sisters, Lady Somers, Mrs. Jackson, and Mrs. Dalrymple, she 
must have possessed in an eminent degree the culte of the 
beautiful, to have obtained such harmonies of beauty in all her 
surroundings—of dress, ornament, colour, and furniture—as well 
as the rare gift of being a perfect hostess. On those summer 
Sundays her drawing-room was geneially the garden, Indian rugs 
making patches of colour upon the green, and knots of chairs and 
chintz-covered couches gathered under the layers of green shade 
of widespreading trees. One big square red seat must, in its 
time, have afforded rest to a greater number of handsome women 
than did even Horace Walpole’s famous shell at Strawberry Hill. 
The ladies of Little Holland House, as their portraits still testify, 
had adopted a graceful and beautiful style of dress that seemed 
inspired by the Italian Renaissance, and was alike admirable in 
design, colour, and material. These gracefully flowing robes 
were often made of rare Indian stuffs, and from India, the birth- 
place, I believe, of all these daughters of Judge Pattle, came 
also many of the ornaments they wore: the clustered pearls, the 
delicate Indian jewels and tinkling sets of gold and silver bangles, 
having then the added charms of rarity and novelty to English 
eyes. Let it be remembered that those were the days of 
crinoline and of spoon-shaped bonnets, worn upon hair dressed 
a ’Impératrice, and that Leech’s pictures in ‘Punch’ were a very 
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faithful presentment of the fashions of the time. On the other 
hand ‘stheticism’ was as yet unborn, and the dress of these 
beautiful ladies was as far removed from the lank disorder of sad- 
coloured raiment, known to us under the misnomer of artistic 
dress, as it was from the grotesque deformities of fashion in its 
own decade. There is, in the picture-gallery of Mr. Watts’s 
present house, a painting representing Mrs. Prinsep and her sister, 
Mrs. Dalrymple, standing side by side, tall, erect, and graceful. 
Better than any words, this picture and its compeers preserve the 
features and the charm of the women whose presence helped to 
make the enchantment of those Sunday afternoons. This double 
portrait used to hang in one of the drawing-rooms of Little 
Holland House, and the appointments and the furniture of these 
rooms, and indeed of the whole house, were as fit a setting as the 
garden itself for what was beautiful and graceful. 

To eyes accustomed to early Victorian wall-papers and carpets, 
how describe what was the refreshment and delight of those 
matted rooms, with cool green walls against which hung paintings 
glowing with Venetian colour, and the low ceilings, painted a 
dusk harmonious blue? In the principal drawing-room, where 
stood the piano, the planetary system was traced in gold upon the 
deep-blue ceiling. Bedrooms and all were in this scheme of 
colour, with lattice windows framed with creepers, through which 
one saw the waving trees. The walls of the long narrow dining- 
room were entirely painted by Watts: the Seven Ages of Man, 
unless memory plays me false, being the subject of the paintings 
in the gold lunettes. When, in the course of time, the march of 
London swept over the picturesque old house, and it was laid low 
to make way for Melbury Road, an attempt was made to save 
these mural paintings, but in vain, and these important works, 
by one of the greatest masters of his century, were ruthlessly 
destroyed. 

To a mind still deeply tinged with the childish literature of 
fairydom, and to which its heroes were as real as those of Greece 
and Rome, Mr. Prinsep’s two sons, Valentine and Arthur, used to ° 
suggest the fancy that they had been miscalled, and that Valentine 
and Orson should have been their names. Those who have seen 
Watts’s study of the head of Arthur Prinsep in armour as Sir 
Galahad will understand how exactly he seemed to fit the 
character of Valentine, the gentle knight; but here arose a fresh 
puzzle, for if the stature and burly figure of the elder brother 
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suited the outward presentment of the fabled Orson, there the 
resemblance ceased, and kind and humorous good-nature replaced 
the murderous propensities of the original. Of Mr. Prinsep’s two 
other children, Henry, the eldest, was much in India at this time, 
and Alice, his only daughter, was a thin dark little maiden, 
giving but small promise of the startling beauty that was to 
be her portion a little later, and which Watts has immortalised 
in his portrait of her in a blue dress seated at the piano. 

Mrs. Cameron, the eldest of Judge Pattle’s daughters, short in 
stature and of homely features, was a marked contrast to her 
handsome sisters, but what she may have wanted in good looks 
was amply compensated for by her intelligence and wit and 
originality. She marked a new era in photography, elevating it 
to an art, and if her series of portraits of the men of her day were 
not so rapidly fading away, they would form one of the most 
precious collections of the portraiture of the century. Into how 
many a household did not her fine photographic pictures (she 
seized upon every one, gentle or simple, known to her or absolute 
stranger, who seemed a likely model) bring the first elements of 
beauty and distinction from the realm of art? In his auto- 
biography, Sir Henry Taylor says of her: ‘ Her life having been 
passed almost entirely in India, where she had been latterly, in the 
absence of the Governor-General’s wife, at the head of the 
European society, she made small account of the ways of the 
world in England; and perhaps, had she been less accustomed to 
rule, she would still have been by no means a servile follower of 
our social ‘use and wont.” For, without arrogating any lawless 
freedom, perhaps indeed unconsciously, it belonged to her nature 
to be, in non-essentials, a law unto itself.’ Again, in one of his 
letters he writes: ‘Does Alice ever tell you, or do I, of how we 
go on with Mrs. Cameron ? how she keeps showering upon us her 
“barbaric pearls and gold ”—India shawls, turquoise bracelets, 
inlaid portfolios, ivory elephants, &c.—and how she writes us 
letters of six sheets long all about ourselves, thinking that we can 
never be sufficiently sensible of the magnitude and enormity of 
our virtues? And, for our part, I think that we do not find 
flattery, at least of this kind (for hers is sincere), to be so dis- 
agreeable as people say it is; and we like her and grow fond of her. 

‘It was, indeed, impossible that we should not grow fond of 
her—impossible for us, and not less so for the many whom her 
genial, ardent, and generous nature has captivated since,’ 
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Sir Henry’s wife, Lady Taylor, in describing her once said: 
‘I could talk to you about Mrs. Cameron for a whole afternoon, 
and you would go away thinking she was an incarnate angel. 
The next day I could talk to you again for the same length of 
time, telling you things equally true which would make you 
carry away the impression that she was exactly the opposite.’ In 
truth, she was neither an incarnate angel nor the other thing, 
but a warm-hearted, impulsive, original, and absolutely illogical 
woman, overflowing with goodwill towards all the world, but apt 
to carry out her schemes for its welfare with small heed to the 
individual tastes of those for whom she laboured. She had no 
illusions as to her personal appearance, and treated it with a 
frank disregard of the least attempt to improve it, that had 
a charm of its own, though I fear it sometimes resulted in an 
aspect of untidiness. The hurried scuffle of her life was well 
represented by the attitude of a certain Indian brooch she wore—I 
never remember to have seen her without it; it was a silver 
elephant and it was never put on the right way up, the elephant 
being always on his back with his legs in the air. Her quaint 
unconventionalities of speech and act gave rise to many anecdotes, 
forgotten now. She had planned a marriage, of the absolute 
suitability of which she in vain attempted to convince the young 
lady whose happiness she wished to secure. She dismissed the 
subject and the lady with the words: ‘Her heart was black 
and she would not marry C She had bought, or hired, a 
piano on one occasion for her cottage at Freshwater; when it 
arrived no preparation for unpacking it had been made, and it 
lay, in its great case, stranded before the door. Nothing daunted, 
Mrs, Cameron sent a maidservant into the lane with orders to 
stop the first four men who might happen to pass by. She 
explained the situation to the astonished quartet as soon as they 
were assembled, and her piano was unpacked and placed in 
position tant bien que mal. 

Mrs. Cameron was an admirable reader, and one of the 
pictures that stand out most vividly against the green background 
of that Little Holland House garden represents the venerable 
figure of old Lord Lansdowne, sitting under a shady tree, his two 
hands resting on his stick, and his white head bent forward as he 
listens to Mrs, Cameron seated on a low stool at his feet, reading 
Tennyson’s last new poem aloud to him—‘ The Princess,” if I 
mistake not, The poet himself we sometimes watched with awed 
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and reverent attention, with his rugged face, his deep voice, his 
wideawake, and his long hair; wondering, perhaps, as we saw 
him stroll about or sit talking with a brother poet, Sir Henry 
Taylor, what might be the connection between poetry and long 
hair as exemplified by these two poets, whereas Browning, the 
third poet, who was a frequent guest at Little Holland House, 
wore hair as short as any soldier’s, while Aubrey de Vere perhaps 
made, in length of locks, a connecting link between them. 

I do not know if ever Mrs. Browning went to Little Holland 
House, but another poetess, the gentle Adelaide Procter, failing in 
health even then, with the light of her soul in her eyes, used 
sometimes to be there, spreading a charm all her own around 
her ; a charm which lingered for more than twenty years in the 
two words—‘ My Adelaide’; for in these words there lived a 
whole world of maternal love and pride and regret, and to Mrs. 
Procter’s last hour they were never long absent from her 
lips. Not to have known Mrs. Procter is a loss for which such 
of her contemporaries as were deprived of that delight and 
honour deserve the deepest pity. With Lady Taylor, Sir 
Henry Taylor’s wife, and Mrs. Sartoris, she stands apart as 
one of the three wittiest and most delightful talkers of their 
day. 

Good conversation is perhaps the most charming of all social 
pleasures, but, alas! it is also the most evanescent, and when 
once the lips that delighted us are closed and silent, although the 
echo may live in our own minds as long as life itself, it is well- 
nigh impossible to convey it to others. Mrs. Procter simply 
overflowed with wit, occasionally a trifle caustic, and as Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble in her ‘ Records’ truly observes, so rich and abun- 
dant was her store that she often put her own good things into 
the mouths of her interlocutors. No one admitted to frequent 
intercourse with her but must occasionally have been surprised 
by her saying: ‘As you very truly said,’ and then would follow 
some happy bon-mot, of which one knew oneself to have been 
absolutely and totally incapable. 

One of the most remarkable things about Mrs. Procter was 
her youthfulness. There was but little poetic license in the 
opening lines of Mr. Russell Lowell’s verses to her :— 

‘I know a young girl of seventeen 
Who tells me she is seventy.’ 


Not that there was the least affectation of youth in her dress or 
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demeanour, or any attempt to disguise her age; on the contrary, 
she was ever ready, towards the end of her life almost eager, to 
reveal how many winters had passed over her bright intelligent 
head. It must have been her sheer vitality and incomparable 
good health that gave her such enjoyment of life, and the pleasure 
she gave to others seemed to return with compound interest to 
herself. ‘The study of mankind is man’ might have been her 
motto, for her brilliant fascinating talk had seldom any other 
topic than her fellow men and women. The keen wit sometimes 
flashed rapier-like (does not Mrs. Kemble tell us it had earned 
for her the title of Our Lady of Bitterness? ), but it never pricked 
deeply, perhaps was never meant to prick at all, and though there 
may have been what the French call malice now and again in her 
sayings, of malice in the English sense was there none. She was 
ready to admit the youngest and most insignificant of her 
acquaintances to her treasure-house, with an old-fashioned 
courtesy so entire and hearty that it seemed to receive favours 
while conferring them. <A youth of eighteen, who had taken 
some little trouble to find her carriage for her after a party, was 
surprised and delighted to receive a letter of thanks from her 
the next morning, a letter as charming as one of Madame de 
Sévigné’s. 

Mrs. Procter did not much care for music or painting; there 
was often a little politely concealed impatience when either of 
these two arts absorbed the conversation for any length of time. 
‘Why all this fuss about an exhibition of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
works ?’ she asked at a dinner party a few weeks before the open- 
ing of the Reynolds Exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery; ‘there 
has been one already; I remember it quite well.’ ‘Yes, Mrs. 
Procter, but that was in 1817!’ 

‘T like expensive music,’ she remarked the day after a musical 
party, at which amateurs had furnished the entertainment. ‘ All 
pretence,’ murmured Browning in the ear of his neighbour; ‘ she 
cares for no music at all.’ She never refused a ball, and she 
must have been more than seventy years old when we found her 
one day deeply concerned as to her costume for a fancy ball to 
which she had just been invited. She went as a Quakeress, and 
greatly contributed to the success of the ball. A friend was one 
day expressing her extreme astonishment at the rumour of a 
marriage between one of the cleverest men of the day and a very 
commonplace uninteresting woman. ‘Is it not wonderful?’ 
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‘ *Not at all wonderful, my dear. She flatters him, and the mau, 
any man, says to himself, “ Well, poor thing, she may be ugly 
and commonplace and tiresome, but she is a woman of such wn- 
common good taste!”’ The expression of voice and feature with 
which the last four words were uttered was inimitable. Her pre- 
dilection was for dinner parties, and there was she at her best. 
She one evening told Sir Charles Hallé, her neighbour at table, 
that her great regret on her deathbed would be the thought of 
the pleasant dinners she had missed. The statement was received 
with open-mouthed amazement, for Hallé, though one of the most 
delightful talkers of his day, went through the duties of society 
a son corps défendant. 

There were several points of similitude between Mrs. Procter 
and Lady Taylor. They were both the wives of poets, and, if 
Lady Taylor’s poet son, Aubrey, had not died at an age even 
younger than that at which Mrs. Procter lost her daughter 
Adelaide, and before his genius had had time to fulfil the promise 
in the few verses published in his father’s autobiography, the 
world would have known that she, too, was the mother of a poet. 
They both carried to their graves a lifelong mourning for these, 
the most gifted of their children. Both possessed of intellectual 
gifts of a high order; both excellent women of business, a very 
necessary grice d'état in a poet’s wife; both displaying a large- 
minded easy philosophy towards the world and its ways, Lady 
Taylor, thanks to the Irish blood in her veins,' had a more poetic 
and picturesque element in her humour and her wit. Perhaps 
for the very reason that they were so much alike, these two 
delightful women did not get on very well together, a fact which 
their friends noted with amusement, and which they themselves 
acknowledged with half-laughing contrition. Lady Taylor had 
been beautiful, and the refined delicately featured face, set upon 
the fragile figure, little taller than a child’s, retained a great 
measure of its beauty. 

While Mrs. Procter hardly ever quitted London, and was as 
devoted to its streets as Madame de Sévigné to the ruisseau of 
the Rue du Bac, Lady Taylor made East Sheen, with winters at 
Bournemouth in later years, the home of her family from the 
year 1844. Her title of Queen of Bournemouth was a rightly 
deserved one. She was an admirable letter-writer, observant, 
sensitive, and felicitous of expression. In one of the letters quoted 


1 She was the youngest daughter of the first Lord Monteagle. 
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by her husband, writing of Alum Bay, she says: ‘Mrs. Cameron - 
was sorry that the sea was so calm, She thought I should have 
found it grander ina storm. But I think she was wrong. The 
scene being in itself one of such power and simplicity and force, 
it was all the grander for its stillness. Where power makes itself 
felt it is sometimes better unspoken.’ During the same visit to 
Freshwater she writes again: ‘ Mrs. Cameron and I went to tea 
with Mr. Jowett, to me a most agreeable man. He looks so wise, 
and gentle and happy, and so simple. . . . I was glad to go, but 
I felt very shy, too, as I always do when I am in society with 
Mrs, Cameron. She steers, and so oddly and so boldly that I 
always expect to find myself stuck in a quicksand or broken 
against a rock,’ Lady Taylor’s sensations when in society with 
Mrs. Cameron must have been shared by many in a like case, but 
few could have described them so happily. 

Her cousin, Aubrey de Vere, sitting opposite to her in the 
pretty Bournemouth drawing-room, through which so many 
celebrities and pleasant people were constantly coming and going, 
as always happens where one celebrated man has set up his rest, 
once said to her in a quietly contemplative tone, tinged with soft 
Irish brogue, ‘Alice, you say very clever things sometimes,’ ‘Do 
I, Aubrey ?’ was the swift reply, while the humorous gleam that 
lit up her face seemed to acknowledge the impeachment. ‘Yes; 
the other day you were describing a terribly tiresome woman, and 
you finished by saying: ‘‘ One day she met a ghost, and the ghost 
fainted!”’ Had Sir Henry and Lady Taylor possessed better 
health and more ambition, the mark they would have made upon 
the society of their day would have been a deep one. 

Lady Taylor and Mrs. Procter were the only two women from 
whose lips I have heard descriptions of Rogers, of his dinner 
parties and his sayings; and their words excited no deep regret 
at having been born too late to have had any personal intercourse 
with that satirical gentleman. It was to Lady Taylor, I believe, 
that, in response to a remonstrance against some sarcastic speech, 
he made the well-known answer, a satire in itself: ‘I have a very 
weak voice ; if I did not say ill-natured things no one would hear 
what I said.’ 

Sunday after Sunday used to find Mrs. Sartoris (née Adelaide 
Kemble) at Little Holland House, and there, or wherever else she 
might be, it could be said, Where she sat was the head of the 
table, the humblest seat became a throne, around which her versa- 
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tile, brilliant, and witty discourse, emphasised by a mobile play of 
feature and an incomparable variety of gesture, kept a charmed 
circle of delighted hearers. The Kemble beauty reigned in her 
face, and in the variety of its expressions the quiver of the 
nostrils played a leading part; never can a human nostril have 
helped its owner to express indignation, amusement, and a thou- 
sand other motions of mind and spirit as did Mrs, Sartoris’s. We 
found her one day greatly pleased: she had had the visit of an 
old gentleman who had known Mrs. Siddons, and he had told her 
that he had been struck, on this his first interview with her, with 
the similarity of one of her gestures to a favourite gesture of her 
aunt’s—a downward emphatic wave of her fan at the conclusion 
of a sentence. All who knew Mrs. Sartoris will remember how 
constantly she rounded off her periods with this movement, some- 
times striking her fan into the palm of her left hand, and will 
understand her pleasure at learning that she had inherited it from 
her illustrious aunt. 

Writing of his arrival in London in 1848, Sir Charles Hallé 
says: ‘To another introduction, that to Mrs. Sartoris, I owe 
some of the greatest pleasures I have enjoyed in London. She 
was indeed a rare woman, and her somewhat taciturn husband a 
man of vast intelligence. Both were musicians to the core, 
intensely enthusiastic, and of sound judgment. Their house 
reminded me strongly of the ‘‘salon” of Armand Bertin in Paris, 
for it was the rendezvous of most of the remarkable people in 
London—poets, painters, musicians—all feeling equally at home, 
and all finding something to interest them.’ Sir Charles calls 
Mrs. Sartoris ‘a rare woman,’ and in writing of her sister, Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble, shortly after her death in 1893, Mr. Henry James 
uses almost the identical words, ‘She was one of the rarest of 
women, and he expresses a lively curiosity about the foreign 
mother, the clever Mrs. Charles Kemble, ‘ whose easy gift to the 
world had been two such daughters as Fanny Kemble and Adelaide 
Sartoris.’ They were both among the first and most original of 
talkers, but in Mrs. Sartoris there was less of the volcanic element, 
and the ordinary mortal could enjoy the brilliant feast of artistic, 
flowing, racy talk, without the latent sense of salutary fear from 
which no one who talked with her magnificent sister could ever 
quite rid himself. Nothing, however, could be more amusing 
or more splendid than to witness, from a safe distance, a battle- 
royal of argument between the two sisters. Like thunder-clouds 
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meeting, like armoured knights bearing down full tilt upon each 
other in the lists, one never quite knew how much was genuine 
and how much was a display of finest dramatic art, but the effect 
was superb, 

In the exquisite Hampshire home, on Southampton Water, 
where music and gardening were held in equal honour, and where 
her life was to end, Mrs. Sartoris was as happy and as much at 
home (perhaps more so) as in the whirl of London, and it is with 
the thought of her large-hearted charity that we take leave of 
her—a charity that once led her humbly, day by day, to the bed- 
side of a poor old woman, to dress the wounds which no one in 
the village dared approach. 

If it be perhaps the best of educations to grow up under the 
shadow of great names and to graduate in hero-worship, the young 
people who frequented Little Holland House were privileged indeed. 
And there was always some good-natured elder—most often 
Richard Doyle—to point out those whom we might not know. 
‘That is Lord Lawrence.’ ‘That man walking across the lawn is 
Sir William Fenwick Williams of Kars.’ ‘There goes Edward 
Burne-Jones, commonly called Ned Jones.’ A world of admira- 
tion and respect was often contained in these brief indications, 
awaking an answering echo in the breasts of his young hearers, 
Dear ‘ Dicky’ Doyle, great humourist, faithful friend, preserving 
to his latest hour his childlike innocence of heart, capable of 
heroism—witness his resignation of his gagne-pain, his position 
on the staff of ‘Punch,’ when that paper at the time of the 
‘Papal Aggression’ took to abusing the Pope and Cardinal Wise- 
man; his Irish light-heartedness carrying him easily through the 
troubles and difficulties of life, and his humorous views of society 
delighting the world as much through his tongue as through his 
pen. In quiet drollness of manner Doyle was unapproached ; a 
sidelong look in his eye and a kind of shy half-deprecatory twist 
of his shoulders with a twitch of the long upper lip accompany- 
ing the quiet witticisms, uttered with the touch of Irish brogue 
that accorded so well with his sayings. 

He was at that time bringing out his ‘Bird’s-eye Views of 
Society’ in the CoRNHILL MaGazine, of which Thackeray was 
then the editor. (I believe Thackeray had some trouble in getting 
him to send in his drawings in time, for dilatoriness was surely 
his only fault.) There was a little ‘fuss’ in society about these 
drawings; Doyle was accused of having caricatured certain well- 
known members of it, but he met all such rumours with the 
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direct assurance that types, and not individuals, had been por- 
trayed, with the sole exception of his friend Matthew Higgins, 
the Jacob Omnium of the ‘Times,’ whose gigantic stature rears 
itself in the centre of one of the earlier Views. He and Thackeray 
were supposed to be the twor tallest men in literary London, 
They too were habitués of Little Holland House. 

Of divines at Little Holland House memory brings back only 
two—Mr. Mark Pattison, engaged in a solemn and elaborate game 
of croquet, and the Queen’s Chaplain, Mr. Brookfield, with his 
handsome wife and their daughter Magdalen, afterwards Mrs, 
William Ritchie, with a face like a Mantegna, destined alas! to an 


early end : 
* Beauty that must die, 
And joy whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu.’ 


There were the makings of a tragedian in Mr. Brookfield. 
His reading of Shakespeare was remarkable, and he was ever 
good-naturedly ready to read the ‘Merchant of Venice,’ or some 
other play, in aid of charity. An example of his great facial 
expression occurred one Sunday at Little Holland House. A 
young lady, in going over a Northern Assize Court, had happened 
to see a murderer (who had slain a hecatomb of victims) upon his 
trial, and was expressing her astonishment that he looked so much 
‘like anybody else.’ ‘I suppose you expected him to look like 
this,’ said Mr. Brookfield, immediately throwing into his face and 
whole person so melodramatically murderous an expression that 
it would have done credit to Macready. 

If painting had its home at Little Holland House, music was 
there a frequent honoured guest, and on many Sundays one 
might steal from the garden or the studio to the hushed drawing- 
room, with its dim green walls and blue gold-encircled ceiling, 
and listen to Bach and Beethoven flowing in liquid beauty from 
Hallé’s incomparable fingers. Joachim sometimes was there, 
and Mrs. Prinsep often kept a few happy guests to dinner, and 
an evening of music followed. ‘Ah, precious evenings, all too 
swiftly sped!’ Hallé writes to his wife on April 29, 1862, that 
he had taken Stephen Heller to Little Holland House: ‘ Le temps 
était superbe, et jamais je n’ai vu un homme plus charmé que 
Heller ne l’était de Watts, de Doyle, des Prinsep, du jardin, et 
de tout enfin.’ 

Miss Treherne, afterwards Mrs. Weldon, was often seated at 
the piano, warbling deliciously with her fresh young voice; her 
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pretty brown head a picture, rising from the coral-encircled throat 
and black silk dress. 

Many are the graceful visions that stand out against the back- 
ground of green garden ; some stately in grand maturity, like the 
three sisters—the Duchess of Somerset, Lady Dufferin, and Mrs. 
Norton. Mrs. Norton, of whom Henry Taylor had written in 
1885: ‘The night before last I plunged deep into the acquaintance 
of Mrs. Norton. I came to the top again dripping with beauty ; 
but I shook my ears and found myself no worse.’ Mrs, Nassau 
Senior, the Mrs. Arthur of her brother’s ‘Tom Brown’s School- 
days,’ ‘ Tall and slight and fair, with masses of golden hair drawn 
back from the broad white forehead, and the calm blue eye meet- 
ing his so deep and open—he thought he had never seen anything 
so beautiful.’ Golden-haired the two Miss Edens, soon to be 
Mrs. Cox and Mrs. Hammersley, and golden-haired too the twin 
daughters of Mrs. Edward Villiers, afterwards Lady Lytton and 
Lady Loch, of the first of whom Gueneau de Mussy, when she 
was Ambassadress at Paris, said the pretty but untranslatable 
word, ‘Quand elle entre, elle répand une fraicheur.’ So the 
gracious procession passes, down to the little children who were 
in their turn to be the beauties of their day, and who are even 
now as those three Sheridan sisters then were. 

As these slight reminiscences have come back one by one, 
they have brought with them the conviction that, even if some 
magic wand could restore Little Holland House, and bring back 
the noble company that used to assemble there, so much have the 
habits and customs of society changed that it would be impossible 
to renew that pleasant sense of feeling sure that one would find 
almost the same nucleus of people, Sunday after Sunday, during 
the whole season, with a sufficient admixture of strangers to pro- 
vide variety and stimulate curiosity. Forty years ago society still 
came to London for the season, and there was less flying from it 
perpetually than there is now. Leaving town from Saturday to 
Monday, except at Easter or Whitsuntide, had not come into 
fashion, and the easy distance of Little Holland House made it no 
labour for even the busiest man to leave his work or the affairs of 
the nation for a quiet hour or two of freshness and repose. 

The improvements and greater facilities of life are constantly 
being pressed, perhaps a little obtrusively, upon our notice. May 
the young generation suffer their elders to remark that, with many 
gains, they have suffered a few losses—perhaps less insignificant 
ones than they imagine or would care to own, 
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A WEST-COUNTRY IrT. 
BY SIR ROBERT EDGCUMBE. 


On the Ist of April 1808—a not inappropriate day for the 
ushering into this world of a playful-minded and facetious person 
—was born, at Bodmin, William Robert Hicks, the Cornish wit 
and raconteur, At Bodmin he lived his life through of sixty 
years, and there he was buried on September 5, 1868. 

The father of William Robert Hicks kept at Bodmin one of 
the small private schools commonly met with in the lesser towns, 
early in the century, before railways had rendered it easy to send 
boys afield for their instruction. In this school Hicks received 
his education, along with the sons of the better-to-do Bodmin 
folk and a sprinkling of the sons of the neighbouring gentry. Of 
boys taught by his father about this time, who achieved more 
than local fame, may be mentioned General Sir Edward Bruce 
Hamley, who wrote ‘ The Operations of War,’ ‘ Lady Lee’s Widow- 
hood,’ and other stories ; General W. G. Hamley, R.E., the author 
of ‘ Traseaden Hall ;’ Sir John Coode, C.E., who built the Portland 
Breakwater; and Sir William Molesworth, the statesman, who 
died all too soon in 1855, when Secretary of State for the Colonies 
in the Cabinet of Lord Palmerston. 

For a few years William Robert Hicks helped his father in the 
school. Then he became clerk to the Guardians and Highway 
Board of the Bodmin Union. Subsequently he undertook the 
management of the supplies for, and the general financial control 
of, the county asylum at Bodmin, the duties of which filled up 
the last twenty working years of his life. Short and stout of 
build, he had a mobile countenance, adaptable, with all the art of 
a finished actor, to the impersonation of the various characters 
which figured in his good stories. His memory was a powerful 
one, and his mind of that finely tempered kind which embraces 
all the arts. His violin-playing was first-rate; his finished taste 
in the painter’s art was shown in the exquisite watercolours which 
hung upon the walls of his house at Westheath; while his love 
for poetry peeped out in his ready and apt quotations, 

Many stories were told by Hicks, which when set down in cold 
ink, without his play of voice and gesture, are like dried flowers 
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bereft of their bloom ; but some may yet be told which give at 
least an echo of his gay humour. 

It was in 1847 that Hicks first made a county name as a 
witty raconteur. In that year Sir Samuel Spry, who had been 
member for Bodmin since the great Reform Bill, lost his seat, and 
in a petulant mood took legal proceedings against Hicks, on the 
ground that he had abused his official position to influence voters 
at the poll. In the course of the trial Hicks was called upon to 
state what he had to say in his defence. In the course of his 
statement he asked leave of the court to illustrate his position by 
a story. His request being assented to, he related how a few days 
previously he had been to see a lad whom he knew well, who was 
laid up from a fall from vicious donkey, which had kicked out all 
his front teeth. The lad, said Hicks, had taken the matter in the 
most kindly way, and had said to him, ‘’Tisn’t the fall, Mr. 
Hicks, and ’tisn’t the vally of the teeth what annoys me; but ’tis 
the nashty, gashly, wishous disposition of the jackass.’ 

Sir Samuel Spry sprang up in the well of the court in a fury, 
and exclaimed, ‘He has called me a jackass!’ The court was 
convulsed with laughter, and Hicks was promptly and fully 
acquitted of the trumpery charge brought against him. 

The ecclesiastical functions of rural deans had fallen into 
almost entire disuse prior to the Tractarian movement. The 
revival of their ancient authority after 1850 led to the telling of 
many stories anent their newly exercised duties. One of the 
stories Hicks used to tell was of the visit of a rural dean to 
Blisland, and of his interviewing the parish clerk in the absence 
of the rector. The rural dean expressed to the clerk his dis- 
approval of a donkey being allowed to graze in the churchyard. 
The clerk, eager to defend his absent rector, burst out, ‘ Ain’t un 
a religious baste? Why, that ’er be, and no chapel baste neither. 
Maister sent un last week to the smithy, and the man who shood 
un was a dissenter, and he kicked un sure enough. Maister 
wouldn’t hold with sich nonsense.’ 

Times have changed, and churchyards seldom now present 
the appearance of general neglect only too common formerly. 
When Hicks was a boy, back in the days of George III., the 
churchyard of Bodmin was a playground, and he used to tell of 
how he and other little boys were wont to play hide-and-seek 
there. One dark winter evening they were ‘ seeking’ a little boy 
Who went among them by the sobriquet of ‘the devil.’ Hicks, 
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unable to find him, went bounding over the graves, shouting, 
‘ Where’s the devil, where’s the devil?’ To his horror there uprose 
from a deep new grave in front of him, which in the dusk he had 
not observed, the gaunt form of the gravedigger, who, in tones 
reproving and sepulchral, said, ‘ Where’s the devil ? In your heart, 
my little dear,’ sending cold shivers down his back. Hicks was 
fond of writing impromptu epigrams in Bodmin Church—the 
largest church in Cornwall ; now, alas! shorn of its grand old wagon 
roof—when any quaint names of candidates for matrimony had 
their banns called. One Sunday the banns were called of Job Wall 
and Mary Best, and Hicks promptly wrote on a leaf of his hymn- 


book : 
Job wanted a partner, and thought he’d be blest 
If of all womenkind he selected the Best ; 
For, said he, of all ills that encompass the globe 
A bad wife would most try the patience of Job. 
The Best, then, he chose, to be bone of his bone, 
Though ’twas clear to his friends she’d be Best left alone; 
For among the weak sex she’s the weakest of all, 
If it’s true that the weakest must go to the Wall. 


On another occasion the banns of marriage of John Lot and Eliza- 
beth Salter were called, when Hicks wrote : 

Because on her way she chanced to halt, 

Lot’s wife in the Scriptures was turned into Salt ; 

But though in her course she ne’er did falter, 

This young Lot’s wife, strange to say, was Salter. 

Of Salter than salt I ne’er heard in my life: 

What a pickle this poor man must have for a wife ! 


On another Sunday the banns were called of John Day and Alice 
Week, and Hicks wrote the following epigram : 
A week is lost, a Day is made, 
But Time should not complain : 
There'll soon be little Days enough 
To make the Week again. 

It was in the fifties that Tennyson published ‘ Maud’ and took 
the public by storm. Custard, a young artist of great promise, 
who died young, a friend of Hicks, was staying at Bossiney, a wild 
spot near Tintagel on the north coast of Cornwall. In the intervals 
of his work he kept singing with stentorian voice the song, ‘ Come 
into the garden, Maud.’ Hicks used to tell how one day he went 
over from Bodmin to Bossiney to see his friend, and, calling at the 
cottage where Custard was lodging, the owner of it recognised 
Hicks as coming from the county asylum, and at once said, ‘ Ah, 
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Mister Hicks, I be glad you’ve come for un, poor young man. I 
thought somebody would be coming for un.’ ‘Did you?’ said 
Hicks, ever ready for a humorous situation. ‘Is he very bad ?’ 
‘Ah, that ’ee be, Mr. Hicks. Why, he do stand out there by them 
rocks, and he hollas out, ‘‘ Come into the garden, Maud!” Why, 
there bain’t no garden, Mr. Hicks, for miles around ; and then he 
do say, ‘I be here by the geate alone ;” but there bain’t no geate 
anywhere nigh. And ’ee do seem to see “ black bats,” Mr. Hicks. 
I am glad somebody’s come for un, Mr. Hicks, that I be.’ 

Some of the stories told by Hicks give us a foretaste of the 
humour of Alice in Wonderland. He was fond of relating how on 
one occasion he asked a road-mender ‘ where a certain road went 
to, and got for his answer, ‘ Well, Mr. Hicks, I doan’t know as ’ee 
do go anywhere. I’ve a knowed un these many a year, and ’ee’s 
always bided here.’ 

At a dinner party at which Hicks was present the conver- 
sation turned upon spring-guns and man-traps, and Hicks observed, 
‘Spring-guns have quite gone out, but man-traps remain, only 
we call them “ virgins ” now—from viv, a man; and gin, a trap.”’ 

Near by Westheath, where Hicks lived, there is a small religious 
house belonging to the Roman Catholics. One day, when Hicks 
was talking to the turnpike-keeper, whose pike stood near, a rat 
came out of the Roman Catholic premises and ran across the road. 
‘Why,’ remarked Hicks to the turnpike-keeper, ‘that must be a 
Roman Catholic rat.’ ‘I bean’t so sure of that, Mr. Hicks,’ was 
the reply. ‘I’ve often seed un cross the road, but I never seed 
un cross ’isself.’ Hicks used to tell a story of a small boy who 
was suffering badly from a cold and snuffles, and with whom he 
remonstrated for not using his handkerchief, when he got the 
reply—with which many of us can sympathise—‘ I ’ave a blowed 
un, Mr. Hicks, but ’ee won’t bide blowed.’ 

For many years a coach ran between Bodmin and the little 
neighbouring town of Wadebridge. Hicks used to relate how on 
one occasion, when he was a passenger by it, the coach being 
laden to the uttermost inside and out, a would-be passenger 
appeared and made application for a seat. It seemed a physical 
impossibility to make room for an additional passenger of any 
kind, but the guard promptly and cheerfully said, ‘Oh, yes, we’ve 
got room for just wan more.’ After a great amount of pushing 
and squeezing the new-comer was stowed away, and a burly old 
farmer, who occupied the space of two ordinary people and was 
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sitting near Hicks, remarked, ‘ Well, I’ve a-travelled by this ‘ere 
coach these twenty year, and I never knowed a time when there 
wasn’t room for just wan more.’ 

Going through some asylum accounts, Hicks came to a voucher 
which he could not understand. The entry was ‘ Higgs, 5s. 4d,’ 
‘What is this entry ?’ asked Hicks of one of the attendants, 
‘Higgs, sir? Why, higgs!’ ‘What do you mean ?’ said Hicks, 
‘Why, higgs, sir; higgs, what the ’ens lay !’ 

Law-court stories were specially attractive to Hicks, and he 
told many of them. His great story, which was almost a dramatic 
sketch, was of the acquittal of a Cornish doctor who was charged 
with the murder of his mother-in-law by mixing arsenic with a 
dish of rabbits and onions which he gave her for supper. The 
setting of the court, the swearing of the jury, the speeches of 
counsel, and the judge’s charge were all related by Hicks with 
marvellous humour. The climax to the fun was the confabulation 
of the jury as to the verdict they should give, and their individual 
reasons for returning a verdict of acquittal—from the juryman 
who ‘didn’t hold with old ’omen eating rabbits and onions for 
supper’ to the juryman who declared that ‘ it wasn’t a ha’po’th of 
odds to him, and ’twas but an old ’oman.’ 

We hear a good deal nowadays of faith-healing. Hicks used 
to tell a story which would have appealed to faith-healers, at any 
rate so far as their want of confidence in medical men goes. Hicks 
had heard of the somewhat sudden death of a small farmer who 
dwelt near him, and meeting the farmer’s son shortly after, in- 
quired of him how long his father had been ill, and what doctor 
had attended him. The reply was, ‘Well, you see, Mr. Hicks, 
fayther didn’t have a long illness, and he didn’t have a doctor, for 
he allus said, when he come to die, he’d like to die a natural 
death.’ 

Hicks appreciated the shrewd as well as the humorous sayings 
of the Cornish countryfolk. There dwelt not far from his abode 
a dairywoman and her husband who had begun life in a very small 
way with one cow, and who, by industry and thrift, had acquired 
quite a number. ‘ How is it,’ said Hicks to her one day, ‘that 
you have got on so well, Mrs. P.?’ ‘Well, you see, Mr. Hicks, 
she replied, ‘most people be allus thinking of what they do want ; 
but I and my old man, we be allus thinking of what we can do 
without.’ 
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STORY OF THE BLACK REPUBLIC, 
i 


‘I7’s an awkward business, take it how you will,’ Allansford was 
saying. ‘I’ve no belief in black republics; on the other hand, if 
the States do annex, they'll annex another big factor to that 
unmentionable trouble, the nigger question.’ 

I had formulated a simple and decisive policy to be pursued 
by the United States anent Cuba, and Allansford had subsequently 
pointed out with all the delicacy of intimate friendship that 
cocksureness was the result of an unblessed ignorance. 

‘But you surely will own that things could not have been 
allowed to go as they have been doing in Cuba ?’ I replied. 

‘I’m free to own that. It sounds fair enough to hear a 
Spaniard say the States have no call to shove a hand into his par- 
ticular fish-tub. But it’s not the States as the States that are 
acting; it’s the States in the character of the nearest civilised 
power doing police-work, the police-work you hear so much about 
in Europe with regard to Turkish affairs. Given the Cuban is six 
of one and the Spaniard half-a-dozen of the other, still it isn’t in 
nature to stand by and watch crowds of women and children 
die of dirt, disease, and famine because two sets of mottled 
scoundrels choose to carry on a lingering guerilla warfare. The 
neutrals suffer, but on the whole the other johnnies enjoy 
themselves.’ 

‘ The States must get something for their trouble,’ I said. ‘No 
nation ever did anything without a quid pro quo—nor ever will.’ 

‘There will be no difficulty about that ; American police are 
accustomed to collect their own wages,’ returned Allansford. ‘I 
very much hope the States will see their way to annexation, how- 
ever, because there is only one other way out of that coil, and 
I've no special desire to see the foundation of another republic 
on the ground-plan of Cuba’s eastern neighbour.’ 

Allansford’s piazza is the best place in Yellowtown, for there it 

isalways—for Yellowtown—cool. In England the hour would have 
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been the hour of afternoon tea. In Yellowtown we had just arisen 
from a late siesta. Allansford was sitting on the threshold of 
the piazza, half on and half off the dark polished floor of the big 
darkened room. Outside the cliff fell six hundred feet to the 
waters of the Pacific, which inshore were pale and blue, but away 
beyond the thundering bar they heaved westwards in spreading 
patches of violet. 

Allansford was amusing himself with a grotesque catapult, 
which may have been a weapon used by the aboriginal inhabitants 
of those parts ; at any rate, it looked pre-historic. With this he 
fired at the turkey-buzzards perched on the many-coloured roofs 
of the corrugated-iron sheds in which the niggers lived on the 
beach below. A nigger came out barefooted into the burning 
sand to see what was disturbing the scavengers, and, catching 
sight of Allansford, grinned and retired to his own galvanised oven 
again. It was Allansford’s custom to tell the tally of the huts in 
which the yellow fever raged, evening by evening, just when the 
thick shoulder of the tropic night-cloud began to show itself above 
the horizon, and we smoked forlornly to be rid of mosquitoes, and 
argued to exhaustion for want of anything on earth to do. 

‘ Now, I'll tell you what’s the matter with Cuba,’ went on Allans- 
ford; ‘it’s her position. She’s not a beggar at the door, like 
Crete ; she’s more like a voice crying somewhere out in the night, 
and nobody’s made it their business until now to get up and 
see what’s the matter.’ 

‘We, I said largely, identifying myself for the moment with 
Europe, ‘ would have given her guaranteed autonomy long ago.’ 

Allansford laughed rather scornfully, I thought. 

‘Very likely, and made the usual bad job of it. Cuba has no 
Porfirio Diaz, not even a Juarez, or she would be free to-day. As 
it is, without a capable leader, Cuba would soon sink far below the 
level of the worst of the Central American republics.’ 

‘Below! Why below?’ 

‘Because as soon as the war stopped the negro population 
would get the upper hand, and they’d start a sister republic to 
Hayti, with Haytian laws and a shiny black president. The 
whites in Cuba don’t see that yet, nor that their one chance 
of salvation lies by way of annexation—preferably to Mexico.’ 

The night drew on with a cooler breeze, and I rocked myself 
lazily, while the crickets, first one, then two, and then a dozen, 
set up their drowsy whirr. 
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‘Those Haytians, now,’ I said in the dusk, ‘they’re a 
bumptious crowd, I’ve heard.’ 

‘Why, yes; once a nigger finds his head loose, he develops a 
burlesque ambition. Hayti once constituted itself into an empire, 
but it fell to pieces from natural causes. The Republic has an 
immense public debt, more or less repudiated; the currency is 
chiefly paper, and the greater part of that is forged. The history 
of Haytian politics would make incredible reading. Now it is not 
very generally known, but it’s a fact, that once upon a time the 
Haytian Republic saw fit to initiate a war against Russia, 
Germany, France, Italy, Sweden, Norway, and every other Power 
with the exception of England and the United States of America ! 

‘There were no formalities observed, such as sending ultimatums 
or making declarations of war, and no shot was fired ; consequently 
there were no reprisals. Indeed, it is doubtful whether Russia, 
Germany, France, and the others ever knew of the peril which 
menaced them ; they certainly did not do so until that peril had 
become a matter of merely historical interest. Norway, in the 
person of the Spaniard who happened to be acting as Norwegian 
Consul at the time, may have had an inkling of it, because of the 
hostile intentions openly avowed during a whole afternoon against 
a Norwegian timber-ship that had come up from the Mexican 
Gulf. Also the war was to be a purely naval war, and was under- 
taken in much the same spirit that urges a young bull to battle 
by way of testing his new-gotten horns; the horns in the case 
of Hayti being represented by their recently acquired warship, 
the Foudroyant, then lying at anchor in the harbour of Port au 
Prince. 

‘The beginning of the tronble may be attributed to certain 
action taken by the British Government in Jamaica. They did 
several things which Hayti disapproved and disliked. So the 
Haytians said “Stop,” but in her customary casual way England 
took no manner of notice, and went on as before. This drove the 
Republic to the consideration of definite measures. It imme- 
diately determined to become a naval Power and cope with 
England on her own element. The prime mover in the matter 
was General Deloncle, a large negro in cotton-print trousers and 
a clerical hat. He was a general in the Republican army and 
brimful of ambition. Also he was a logician and a Positivist. 

‘« England,” he said to the President, “she great big Power— 
owns one-hundred ships and one-thousand jacktar. She make 
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us do what she want until we own one-hunder-anone ships and 
one-thousan-anone jacktar! Then——”’ 

In this he merely stated the Haytian theory that the smaller 
number should always on principle run away. So it was that 
the Republic set about becoming a first-class naval Power with 
the ultimate idea of twisting England’s tail. 

‘ Judged by the standard of some of the surrounding States, 
the prospect before them opened out into an encouraging and 
variegated vista of triumph. Venezuela at that time possessed, 
so they say, but three gunboats; one was without a boiler, 
another had no propeller, and the third not infrequently did duty 
—for a consideration—as lighter to British shipping. 

‘If the Haytians really meant business, there seemed no 
reason why they should not become the sea Power of the 
Caribbean and cover themselves with glory of the most superior 
kind. 

‘Such was the notion which prompted them to purchase 
their first warship. A new tax was at once levied, and they raised 
a handsome sun, four-fifths of which went, as usual, to the State 
officiais, and the remaining fifth was used to buy the nucleus of 
a navy. The Foudroyant, in the days before the President’s 
wife rechristened her, had been a tramp in the Gulf trade, 
taking the Progreso, Vera Cruz, and Tampico route. She was a 
wooden ship, single screw, of about 1,500 tons gross register, and 
a speed—on paper—of ten knots, and she had originally been the 
Susan Wroxham, out of Cardiff. The Haytian Government 
bought her through her Vera Cruz agents, painted her white with 
a pink and pea-green strake, and a Neapolitan-ice funnel—they 
are colour-lovers in the Black Republic—clapped a cross-spar upon 
her mizzen-mast, and after a little gold-work about her prow 
launched her as a first-class cruiser of the Republic of Hayti. She 
carried a crew of eighty, and the only white men aboard were the 
four engineers. 

‘The step to be taken next could not be hastily decided upon ; 
meanwhile the FYoudroyant was utilised for saluting purposes. 
She was commanded, like everything else in Hayti, by a general. 
She took part in one review and knocked several yards of wharf 
into the harbour by loading up her big gun with ball in mis- 
take for blank cartridge, and, in fact, taken altogether, was a 
source of real pride and self-gratulation to the Government. 

‘You must understand that Hayti is above all things military. 
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She is the military republic, by far the most unconditionally 
military republic in the world. All the State departments are 
presided over by full generals. If you go ashore at Port au Prince 
and walk up the main street, a heavy percentage of the people 
you meet will be generals. So it was in the nature of things that 
the navy should be commanded by a general. And it happened 
to be the same man, Deloncle, who had inaugurated the spirited 
policy in connection with England. 

‘For some months he rested on his laurels, and tasted to the 
full the delightful+ distinction which his novel status conferred 
upon him. But by degrees the fickle public tired of their toy. 
There were changes in the Ministry, and the brand-newness of the 
popular sentiment about the warship was wearing off, so that 
Deloncle found himself sinking back into his old position of one 
general among many, instead of the sole and much-admired 
general of the navy. In fact, the army began to regain its old 
ascendency over the imagination of the people, the reason probably 
being that there was a sameness about the tactics of the Fou- 
droyant; she never did anything but steam round the harbour 
and fire salutes, while the army held reviews into which a certain 
amount of novelty could be thrown in the way of manceuvres and 
uniforms—especially uniforms. 

‘It struck Deloncle that the departure of the Foudroyant 
on a cruise in neighbouring waters might revive the fading 
enthusiasm, the start to be celebrated by playing of bands and 
firing of cannon, and his return made into a sort of triumphal 
entry, when his grateful country could do no less than give a 
banquet in his honour backed by public illuminations. 

‘He carried this through with success, and it produced an 
excellent effect for the time being. The warship made a number 
of comfortable little trips all within sight of land—quite a pro- 
longed cruise can be made in those crowded seas without losing 
the land. But on one occasion they adventurously altered their 
usual procedure and steamed clear. They steamed on and on, 
taking up tedious horizons, for some three days till they did not 
know where they were, and the navigating colonel began to 
be vaguely suspicious that they had sailed out into some new and 
limitless ocean. At length, to every one’s relief, a cloud of land 
appeared in the offing, which presently evolved itself into a little 
sun-scorched town, sitting on a cushion of green inside the sand- 
rim, They put in alongside the wharf and asked what day of the 
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month it was, and after some further diplomatic questioning they 
discovered the name of the country they had arrived at. It was 
a comfort to find it to be Jamaica. 

‘In the course of a week, their confidence being restored, they 
paid a pilot to take them home again. After that they were 
regarded as local Nansens, and féted accordingly. Next, however, 
some ill-advised person pointed out that fruit-boats ply almost 
daily between Hayti and Jamaica; but then a fruit-boat isn’t a 
warship, and the irrelevancy of the criticism was obvious.’ 





ri. 


‘Yet the effect of even this daring venture wore away, while 
the supremacy of the seas remained still a dream, and England 
went on making herself as obnoxious as ever. To add to this, 
Deloncle heard some very disquieting rumours. General Brutus 
Squadro, who happened to be his own specific rival, had gone one 
better in the bid for popularity. He had undertaken to add to 
the defences of the island, and owing, as he put it, “to the 
criminal indifference—or it might be incapacity—of the Ministry 
of Marine,” his chief design was to lay submarine mines in the 
harbour of Port au Prince, and so secure the capital from the 
dangers of foreign invasion. 

‘Deloncle saw at once that this was a bad business, for he 
knew that if ever he chanced to get into General Squadro’s way, 
nothing could be more simple than the accidental discharge of a 
submarine mine, and there would be an end of Deloncle and his 
battleship. At first he could hit upon no way of counteracting 
Squadro’s plot. Day by day Brutus grew in favour with the 
populace, who loved him for the plans he was making, fac-similes 
of which he caused to be published in colours, so that the people 
might know what he was doing and appreciate his patriotic 
labours. 

‘One evening Deloncle met Squadro in the harbour extension 
works. 

‘* T give you a good-evening, General,” said Deloncle. 

‘“T give youa most good-evening, General,” returned Squadro 
ny with even more dignity. ‘“‘ When the mines are finished, we shall 
sleep safe at Port au Prince.” 

“But there is no war,” said Deloncle sarcastically. 

‘« There may be next-week or next-month,” explained Squadro. 
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‘They looked each other up and down, and Deloncle, who 
was six feet two, felt the courage swell in his heart. Squadro 
had given him just the hint he needed. 

‘That night he sent off an invitation to the President, asking 
him to dine on board the navy on the following evening. After 
the dinner was over, he took the President away into the after- 
cabin, and put in an urgent demand for active service. 

‘“ We hab navy,” he said indignantly, “and she stay-at- 
7ome! What de use ob stay-at-’ome navy?” 

‘The Haytians talk French of a sort, you know, and run their 
words into one another as negro races seem apt to do whatever 
tongue they adopt. I’m giving you a free translation. 

‘The President admitted that it was unfitting for a go-ahead 
state like theirs, which possessed so good a navy, to keep it 
chained up. 

‘« England-—she dam-proud! We teach hera lesson!” went 
on Deloncle. But the President shied at the idea of fighting 
England, and reminded Deloncle of the Bulldog. 

‘ Some time previously an English man-of-war had visited Hayti 
about an indemnity, and left a considerable impression behind. 

‘“ Oah, yes, I remember de British Bulldog and de jacktars 
wid de hairy breasts. Oah, yes, I remember, and de debbil of 
a captain! De little man who get eberyting he want! But we 
will not yet attack de mercantile of England or de States.” 

‘Upon this the President asked what General Deloncle wished 
him to do, 

‘“ We will make war on all de oder nations, sah!” Deloncle 
answered without any hesitation. 

‘He knew exactly what he wanted. It was a comprehensive 
scheme, and the possible fame touched the vanity of the Presi- 
dent and made him warm to the idea, though some lingering 
doubt, induced by the recollection of the Bulldog, that war is a 
game at which more than one can play, still troubled him. But 
Deloncle was prepared to overwhelm all objections. 

‘“ Dis ship is de Flying-Squadron of de Republic of Hayti! 
You gib me sealed-orders,” he answered confidently. “It is 
always sealed-orders in de navies. I fulfil dem, and afterwards 
I return!” 

‘The President being yet inclined to demur, Deloncle went 
into details. 

‘“ You write, ‘Destroy dis,’ or ‘Sink dat,’ and it is done! We 
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are ready to fight anyt’ing in dis fine big steamer! Dis is de 
way. We sight de enemy, we fire across her bows—she Jay to, 
haul down her flag, and I go aboard! Den we bring back prizes, 
and we will add dem to our Navy List. Come-on-deck, sah!’ 

‘The President was then given a further insight into Deloncle’s 
designs ; but he had not much to gain personally by the affair, 
and his office to lose if it turned out badly, therefore he sug- 
gested that he should take the opinion of the Ministry before 
decided action. 

‘“ Oah, but most assuredly it is a t’ing for the sum-total of 
the Ministers to consult upon,” agreed the other, who had no 
notion of hiding his light under a bushel. ‘‘ But dat can be done 
ver’-soon. And den de world will hear ob de Flying-Squadron of 
General Deloncle! ” 

‘For many days Deloncle paraded the streets of Port au Prince, 
carrying the air of a man overloaded with an important mission. 
The Haytians, like all other niggers, are as full of curiosity as 
monkeys, and his movements were watched with immense 
interest. And when the proposal was laid before the Ministry 
in all its splendour, with the catchwords of “ Flying-Squadron ” 
and “ sealed-orders” to inflame the national vaingloriousness with 
the illusion of dabbling in affairs usually considered to be within 
the prerogative of the Great Powers only, it was unanimously 
conceded that the general of the navy had earned his keep. 
The President’s speech was set forth in placards on the following 
day. His views on the reasons for armament were natural, 
because he was an undiluted savage. A savage raises a fighting 
power for the purpose of making war, a civilised people in order to 
maintain peace. He alluded to the example of big fat commercial 
England, which he compared to a hive of bees, making the honey, 
which is gold. Her warships, her cruisers, and her gunboats 
were hornets sent forth to prevent other people’s honey-making. 
The present expedition and the little war he advocated against 
Russia, Germany, France, Italy, Sweden, Norway, and other 
second-rate nations was, so to speak, the thin end of the wedge. 
Hayti would increase and prosper, and by-and-by there would be 
a coloured England in the Caribbean! As he ended, the black 
men around him, drunk with dreams of plunder and unlimited 
wealth, applauded to the echo. 

‘In the meanwhile Deloncle sat in his cabin on board the 
Foudroyant and awaited the coming of the sealed orders, playing 
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European card-games to pass the time with the major of the 
watch. 

‘When the orders actually came it was necessary to send for 
the chief engineer, because he could read. He was a thinnish 
hard-set man hailing from Westward Ho, and he had no respect 
at all for his employers. When he came aft the “sealed orders ” 
were no longer sealed, but lying open on the table under the 
awning on the after-deck. The chief picked them up and began 
to read with wonder breaking out upon his face. Presently he 
said— 

‘“ So it’s to be war—sanguinary war all round, and we're to 
do the fighting.” 

‘Deloncle signified that he was exactly right. 

‘But this document should not have been opened until we 
were out of sight of land,” said the chief. ‘'That’s said expressly.” 

‘“ Yes, but de enemy has already come,” explained Deloncle, 
indicating a small steamer lying in the roads. 

‘She was flying the Norwegian flag and her pilot flag, but 
orders had been issued that no pilot was to go ont to her, and her 
skipper was afraid to bring her in himself, not being regular on 
that route. 

‘“She is there!” said Deloncle. ‘‘ We will make our first 
battle in de sight ob all!” 

‘The chief asked if they were to start next morning, hoping, 
perhaps, that saner counsels might by that time prevail. But 
Deloncle had the war-fever badly. 

‘ “We must be out ob de harbour before morning,” he replied. 
“De orders, dey say, ‘ Sail-at-once.’ You will remember dat dis 
is de Flying-Squadron ob Hayti! We must be ready to bombard 
de enemy at dawn!” 

‘By the time the fourth engineer had his harbour watch set 
the chief returned to the alley-way cabin with the extraordinary 
news. 

‘« Are we going round the world and back like the Libertad 
of the Mexicans ?” inquired the second engineer, grinning. 

‘« Bigger thing than that, my son,” said the chief—manners 
were easy on the Foudroyant. “ This condemned old tramp is the 
Flying Squadron of Hayti, and we’re going to offer battle to most 
of the navies of the world! That’s our lay. The sealed orders 
say, ‘Sinkez-vous! Arretez-vous everything you sight-o.’ It’s 
rank suicide, that’s what it is.” 
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‘But the engine-room staff refused to be dispirited, and 
rejoiced as one man at the chance of the fun, more especially as 
they very well knew the Foudroyant was not fit to fight a Dutch 
bumboat ! The second engineer offered some suggestion of this 
kind. 

‘“ You're right,” said the chief, “right as you can be. We've 
two obsolete nine-pounders and that big German blunderbuss on 
deck. A row-boat with a governess and a child in it could take 
us, yet here we are prancing out to destruction to please a char- 
coal-skinned six-foot idiot! It makes me sick !” 

‘ “ What are we likely to fall in with?” answered the second 
gleefully. “West India Pacific boat coming back through the 
Yucatan Channel ?” 

‘“ Barred! She'd sail under the Union Jack. Oh, no, we’ve 
fixed our prize! She’s that Norwegian timber-tramp that’s been 
signalling for a pilot the whole afternoon.” 

‘By eleven o’clock the Foudroyant’s engine-bell rang, and 
the single screw began to revolve slowly. The Flying Squadron 
had started on her mission of blood. 

‘Deloncle, standing on the bridge, felt himself an embryo 
Nelson. The water-ways of the world lay before him, and the 
German-made gun aboard twinkled black and wet without its 
tarpaulin under the heavy dews, ready for action and loaded with 
everything available. A mile away the starboard light of the 
Norwegian glimmered green through the darkness. Silence lay 
on the black sea. Deloncle would have preferred daylight and 
acclamation, but he dwelt on the sensation the battle would cause 
in the morning among the onlookers ashore, and the welcome 
that would be given to him when he towed his shattered prize into 
the harbour, and was comforted. 

‘In the pride of his heart he had determined upon making 
the ship’s officers fetch the Foudroyant out of port without the 
aid usually lent by the local pilots. For this cause the Flying 
Squadron performed many strange antics underneath the stars, 
but the providence of the drunkard and the fool befriended her, 
for after an hour or so of shouting she screamed into the outer 
night with no worse damage than knocking her bowsprit into 
splinters, 

‘Naturally she showed no lights. Deloncle understood that 
under similar circumstances line-of-battle ships never did show 
lights. War had already broken out at Hayti, for the Foudroyaut 
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was going to soil the dawn with gunpowder. Deloncle proposed 
to lie with banked fires near his prey, and commence hostilities 
with the first light. 

‘Now about a fortnight or so before this a Liverpool shipping 
firm had sent out a cargo-boat, called the Panama, to do com- 
merce among the islands. Shortly after midnight, the second 
mate on the bridge of the Panama had picked up the Port au 
Prince lights, and the look-out had chanted the usual “ All’s 
well,” after the quartermaster had struck eight bells. Of course 
the Panama hadn’t the ghost of a notion that the Flying 
Squadron of Hayti was out on the war-trail, any more than the 
crowd on board the Foudroyant gave a thought to any incoming 
steamers they might get foul of owing to their strategical 
abandonment of lights. Under any circumstances, I understood, 
the Foudroyant always showed a fine disregard for the rule of 
the road. Ifshe meta ship, she simply steered straight ahead 
till the other vessel was forced to get out of her way. This course 
was not altogether prompted by pride, but partly by necessity, for 
the Haytians are not good at nautical manceuvres. 

‘In the thick blackness of the night the warship slid through 
the water, but as she turned to make her westing the stem of the 
big cargo-boat caught her abaft the mainmast. The Foudroyant 
leaped, shuddered, and ceased to move. VDeloncle on the bridge 
saw the big gun break loose under the shock and charge back 
with a rattle followed by the crash of woodwork. 

‘Then a harsh voice roared in a choke of rage from the 
Panama asking who they were. 

‘The chief, knowing what had happened, got on deck as soon 
as he could. He found Deloncle calling on the Panama to 
surrender, 

‘On seeing the chief, he clasped him in his arms. 

‘* Qah, it is glorious! It is magnificent! We ’ave rammed 
her!” he yelped in ecstasy. 

‘The chief shook himself clear. 

‘* Somebody’s rammed us, you hooting bradawl! Get out 
the boats, or we'll see more glory than we bargained for in two 
shakes! The collision’s wrecked my engines; the sea’s coming 
in like a sluice! ” 

‘Then he addressed himself to the mate on the Panama, who 
rudely intimated that he, the chief, must be drunk, or he’d have 
his lights showing, till the chief asked him to keep his black- 
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guarding till later, as the Foudoyant was settling down by the 
stern, Then a gruff order was given to lower away and save as 
many as possible. 

‘ The Liverpool lifeboats had a busy ten minutes of it. Luckily 
the night was calm, and a fair proportion of the Foudroyant's 
crew were hauled aboard, when they heard a sound like a gulp 
in some monstrous throat. It was the Flying Squadron of Hayti 
taking her final flutter to the sea bottom. 

‘The next dawn, that was to have heralded in the era of 
conquest and world-wide dominion, broke over a peaceful sea and 
a group of wet and saddened negroes—the survivors of the wreck, 
It broke also upon a large black man in cotton print-trousers but 
lacking the clerical hat, who was trying, with the help of the chief 
engineer, to make the position clear to the impatient skipper of 
the Panama. 

‘« So you were the Haytian Flying Squadron, were you?” he 
said at last. ‘‘ Well, I’m sorry I tumbled on to you and spoilt the 
fun. But I'll have to dock the Panama if I can get her as far 
as Jamaica, and I expect my people will send you in the bill, 
commodore. Shall I put you ashore ?” 

‘Deloncle accepted the offer, and hastened to tell his own 
version of the incident to the Government, who decided to seize 
the Panama as soon as she was warped into port ; but the skipper 
was wide awake and steamed away from Port au Prince without 
entering the harbour, though before the year was over the Liver- 
pool owners made a heavy demand upon the Republic. 

‘The Norwegian went into port that day, and heard for the 
first time of the danger that had threatened her.’ 

‘How did the tale come to you? Did it happen while you 
were at Hayti?’ I asked of Allansford. 

‘Long before that. It was the chief engineer who told the 
story tome. I found him a berth later on one of the Atlas boats. 
As I was saying, the Liverpool people sent in their bill, and more- 
over saw that it was paid. But as for the collision, you may call 

it chance or bad luck or whatever you like, but the fact remains 
that no known power will ever persuade the Haytians that the 
Panama was not acting under direct orders from the Cabinet of 
St. James’s, who, hearing of the ambitions entertained by the 
Republic over-seas, sent out the Liverpool boat to commit a 
dastardly outrage !’ 
E, & H. Heron. 
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A SUMMER TRIP TO CHINESE THIBET1, 


THERE are many summer trips that are a joy in the remembering, 
but a trip to Chinese Thibet had never fallen to the lot of any 
European woman before. And it was the more delightful, 
perhaps, because we never thought of anything of the kind when 
we started. It was very hot in Chung King, the beautiful busi- 
ness centre of China’s westernmost province, Szechuan, too hot 
wethought. So, while we yet could, we secured four bearer chairs, 
with blue cotton awnings six yards long over each, after the 
manner of this windless province, and with bath-towels to bind 
round our heads and sun-hats, and dark glasses and all that 
following that is necessary, whenever one travels in China, of 
between twenty and thirty men, we were carried for a fortnight 
through the rich agricultural district and salt wells and petroleum 
springs, on through the white wax country to the sacred moun- 
tains of the West. To these pilgrimages were made long before 
Buddha was, and pilgrims go in crowds still every day, all the 
year round, the Chinese in the summer time and the Thibetans 
and the wild tribes in the winter. Mount Omi is over ten thou- 
sand feet high, with a precipice said to be a mile sheer from its 
summit, from which you look down upon the overflowing rivers 
of China, and then turning north see, as if set upon a table for 
you to admire, the snowy giants of Thibet. We saw the glory ot 
Buddha from the edge of the precipice, a circular rainbow on the 
clouds below, and our shadow in the midst which the pious 
pilgrim, kneeling on the edge with outstretched arms, takes to he 
Puhsien riding upon his elephant as he came up from India. 
We saw the bright lights—will o’ the wisps, we supposed —- 
sparkling out from all the mountain side at night, and said to be 
the lamps of Kiating coming up to be lighted. We also saw sun- 
rises and sunsets, springing out of bed before daybreak to catch 
glimpses of those glorious snowy mountains of Thibet, with the 
great glaciers glittering on their sides. But we also saw too many 
wonderful cloud effects. Night after night the mountain re- 
sounded with thunder, generally below us, while lightning played 
continuously. And the worst of living on a mountain summit is 
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that it is such a climb to come back again when you goout. Our 
quarters were not too uncomfortable, but one small room for 
living and sleeping in, without a window to open, like a back- 
room in a Canadian log-hut, makes one restless after a time. 

We thought we would gently wander on to another sacred 
mountain, whose flat top was a very striking feature in the land- 
scape. So we went down into what is called the Wilderness, 
where there are wild cattle and wild men, and wandered on, 
passing along by the boundary of the unconquered Lolos and up 
the most magnificent ravine I have seen or can imagine, down 
which a torrent had swept but a week before from the Sai King or 
Dry Prayerbooks Mountain, to which we were bound, drowning 
twenty-six people in one hamlet alone. We saw the sole survivor 
selling cakes, and she struck us as possibly wearing on her own 
person all the jewellery of the village, so bedizened was she. 
Climbing the Sai King was rather a formidable affair. But for 
the guidance of a young priest who lived on the top, and who, we 
found afterwards, had lately bouglit it all with funds collected on 
begging expeditions, from one of which he was returning, we 
never should have reached the top before darkness set in; and in 
the dark no man would dare to move upon the Sai King. For 
not only are there all manner of wild beasts, but the path up 
leads along the narrow edge of a col, and then up staircases till 
at last you arrive at three ladders, one of twenty-seven rungs, 
before you find yourself at the top of the awful precipices that 
girdle it all round, in a sort of park with firs and rhododendrons, 
the latter at least twenty feet high, with moss hanging from them 
in garlands, as well as a foot deep upon the ground. It is a 
veritable boys’ paradise, with squirrels and deer and birds innu- 
merable, large very sweet white strawberries in the greatest pro- 
fusion, raspberries ditto, currants plentiful, mushrooms in bushels. 
And there are glorious views from the brink of precipices, when 
you can break your way through the rhododendrons and look over, 
hearing the rivers murmuring some five or six thousand feet 
below, and seeing the Thibetan summits like a sea of mountains. 
But I have mentioned nearly all there was to eat on the Sai King 
Shan, and our room was almost more cracks than room, so that we 
shivered inside it even when almost blinded by wood smoke. And 
when the wind howled and the rain poured in like a waterspout, it 
did occur to us to wonder what we should do if one of the ladders 
were carried away; besides, by dint of thinking about it, that 
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going down those ladders became increasingly terrible. I had 
paused in the middle coming up, and through a rift in the clouds 
caught a sight of the great precipice to the north, greater even 
than that on Omi, and we found ourselves wondering whether it 
would be wise to look down and see it all, if clear, when descend- 
ing. When we had got as far as that, it seemed more prudent to 
go down at once. And it was then we saw from the bottom the 
great north precipice, that is, the most glorious east end of a 
world’s cathedral. Looked at from where one will, one could not 
but feel in comparison how poor was a temple made with hands. 
Yet there in the valley six thousand feet below are the chapel and 
priests’ house, built by their own hands with their own money by 
the people of the wholly christian village of Ta Tien Tze. And 
there, close to the summit of the mountain, where a cord used to 
hang over the precipice to get down by, is the cave where two 
Buddhist sisters, till last year, lived for seven years ‘to purify 
their souls.’ There is a little platform in front of the cave where 
they could stand and look out upon the glories of the Creator’s 
handiwork, if so minded. Did they stand there, these two sisters ? 
Did they worship there ? Did they in the end purify their souls ? 
Or did they find it was a mistake, thus retiring from their kind? 
Their father used to send them rice, which was let down to them 
by the cord, and a stream poured over the precipice in a sort of 
waterfall hard by. And they only went away last year because 
the tidings came of their mother’s death. 

Again we wandered on, or rather walked hard, for one day 
across the mountains till we came to a village full of conquered 
Lolos, women fearless and frank as American girls, riding or 
walking with a grace I have never seen equalled; men with 
elaborate ceremonial of politeness, but, alas! too much given to 
the delights of drink. We would gladly have learned more about 
them. But now we heard six days more would bring us to Ta 
Chien Lu, in Chinese Thibet, and all our following were wild to 
get there, for fur coats are to be had cheap in Chinese Thibet, 
and fur coats are the Chinaman’s ambition. We wondered if it 
was worth while to go. We were in no hurry yet to get back to 
Chung King. Our last news was that it was 100° in the shade 
there, and cholera worse than ever. Thirty thousand people, we 
learnt afterwards, died of it in the course of the summer, and it 
was worse still at Chen Tu, the capital of the province, by which 
we had purposed returning. 
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Not at all particularly anxious for fur coats, not at all dis- 
tinctly remembering what we had read of Ta Chien Lu, we 
decided to go on if we could get ponies, and see for ourselves if it 
were worth while. But now came the difficulty. With ponies 
grazing all round we never could succeed in hiring one. Certainly 
they were very small, and we very big by comparison. But 
every one told us we must get ponies at Fulin. So to Fulin we 
pushed on. But it was thirty-six miles over any number of 
passes, one seven thousand feet high, so we were obliged to stop a 
little short of it that night; next day, however, we got there for 
breakfast. We had formed high expectations with regard to 
Fulin. For six days we had seen men staggering along under 
crushing weights of salt, two hundred pounds to each man, too 
much exhausted by their burdens even to look up. And they 
had all been bound for Fulin. People may not want to be 
missionaries in China, but I do not think any European could 
travel there and not wish ‘to undo the heavy burdens.’ I have 
seen no beasts of burden whose sufferings have so moved my 
heart to pity as these salt carriers. Salt seems such a hard 
uncompromising load, and it was so pitiful to notice how they had 
to protect it from being melted by the sweat that streamed down 
their poor backs. Then the passes were so high, and the paths 
so narrow and so wild, and the heat so great. It seemed as if any 
human heart must break if it contemplated beforehand all it 
would have to undergo to carry one load of salt from Kiating to 
Fulin. Then, however often we calculated it, what they were 
paid, how many days they spent upon the journey, how many 
days going empty-handed back, we never could make out that the 
poor carriers were any the better off at the end of all their exer- 
tions. Of course they must be, or they would not make them, 
but it must be by a miserable pittance indeed. It appeared now 
too that Fulin, though well-to-do enough, was but the distributing 
centre for two very rich prosperous valleys and the country 
beyond, and there were no ponies to be had there. Later on in 
the day, however, when we really did succeed in hiring capital 
ponies, we no longer wondered that it was difficult to get any for 
such a journey as we were undertaking. For what road there had 
ever been had been carried away in several places, and so had the 
bridges. The mountains looked exactly as if, according to the 
Chinese saying, a dragon had really turned round at the top, and 
clawed and scored and gashed the mountain sides, All the people 
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were going to market, as they always are in Szechuan, and here 
was a crowd busy remaking a bridge in order to get over, while 
further on three of the strongest men of the company had stripped, 
and holding hands were cautiously trying fording. Then the 
others followed their example, and for a moment or two were 
carried off their legs by the farious stream. The hills were 
terrible, and clambering up one, a mule in our company fell, and 
turning over and over reached the bottom dead. I had wondered 
the moment before whether my tiny pony could make the final 
effort necessary to reach the top of that hill. 

After Nitou, which proclaims on a stone tablet that it is the 
western boundary of the black-haired (or Chinese) race, 'Thibet 
seems to begin. We climbed a pass nine thousand feet high, 
then descended again for five miles always in uninhabited country, 
full of flowers. Especially lovely in that September weather was 
the small but very luxuriant deep purple convolvulus twining 
round the acacia mimosas. Just as we passed out of the mist— 
it was unfortunately always misty at the tops of the passes—we 
met a Lama quite resplendent in crimson and old gold, and then 
passed troops of men carrying brick tea. One man carried 
seventeen bars, each weighing twenty pounds, others fifteen, 
thirteen, or eleven. A boy of fourteen, or ten, even one of seven, 
was carrying, the latter four half bars, poor wee child! Just as 
we were sorrowing over the children, trees glorious with coral 
flowers flashed upon our sight. And on the second day after 
leaving Nitou we once more came upon the great Tung river, by 
the side of which we had travelled for one whole afternoon, 
separated by it from the Lolo country. Never a boat or raft 
upon the Tung except one to take people back into Lolo land 
from a great theatrical performance, at which all the countryside 
had mustered. And once we saw a boat by the side of it, but 
hauled up high and dry. It was a round skin boat, for all the 
world just like the coracles the ancient Britons are said to have used. 
We came also upon a terrible gully, descending by a severe slant 
directly into the river. A shower of stones was almost continuously 
rattling down, mixed with a little water ; every now and then the 
shower slackened somewhat, and then, first one and then another 
large stone would come down, wildly bounding from side to side ; 
after that, the shower would be stronger than ever. When the 
erratic blocks came bounding down, no one put his feet in the 
footprints left by some one else across the shifting torrent of stones 
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that here constituted the whole of the great brick-tea road, the 
great main road between Pekin and Lassa, At other times they 
paused behind a projecting rock to watch for a good opportunity 
and then ran for it. And the usual thing seemed to be to laugh, 
Our little dog had its misgivings in the middle and paused, to be 
half kicked, half thrown across. For it was an anxious moment 
for our carrying coolies and the heavily laden brick-tea men, 
Meanwhile our cook amused himself by pitching stones into the 
air, and it was eerie to observe that wherever thrown, and however 
often they bounded, they all ended by falling into the deep swift 
waters of the unnavigable Tung. 

The next wonder was the celebrated bridge three hundred feet 
long, and with hardly any drop in the nine iron chains of which it is 
composed, Planks were laid loosely upon the chains, starting up 
at each of the ponies’ steps, and the whole bridge swayed like a 
ship at sea. ‘Two guardians of the bridge at once rushed forward 
and placed their arms under mine to support me across, taking for 
granted that I should be frightened. But looked upon as a yacht 
pitching and tossing the bridge really did not make bad weather of 
it, so I preferred to walk alone and to notice how sea-sick our coolies 
looked getting over. Just at that point the Tung vividly recalled 
the Rhine at Basle, but with probably a greater volume of water. 
That afternoon the scenery began to be as wild and gloomy as we 
had anticipated, granite mountains increasing in size and narrow- 
ing in upon us, the road taking sudden drops down precipitous 
gorges of four or five hundred feet, and then at once up again. 
There were prickly pears all about, and pomegranate trees in 
hedges, the air full of thyme and peppermint and aromatic scents. 
Thibetan villages, just like the pictures, were visible on the other 
left bank of the Tung; two-storied houses with tiny holes for 
windows, and door uncomfortably high up, roofs set so as appa- 
rently to let in a free current of air, not a tree visible, not a man 
moving—there never is in the pictures. Impossible, however, to 
get across the Tung to look at them, and when isolated houses 
were visible on our side it was always in inaccessible eyries. 

The little pony I rode, not one of those excellent ponies we 
hired the first day for a few hours only, had come down twice on 
both knees with me on its back. It was evident its little legs 
might have been stronger. And as I rode along these granite 
precipices my hands were hot with terror until at last I could bear 
no more. For some time beforehand I had been looking at the 
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road in front, curving round two headlands—granite precipice 
above, granite precipice below—the road overarched by the rock, 
and had wondered how all our party would get by. ‘We met one 
hundred and fifty people coming from that direction before our 
luncheon,’ I said to myself. ‘I know it because I counted them. 
And if anything, I left out some when the road was too alarming. 
They must all have got by alive! And all these brick-tea men 
now coming along with us, of course they are all intending to get 
by alive. It can’t be so bad!’ But it was of no use; I could not 
ride along that road with the pony slipping and stumbling among 
the stones, or sliding down the little descents at the corners with 
both its hind feet together. Yet the road was good for those 
parts, being all of granite and painfully chiselled out, so the pony 
boy, a most lively youth of fifteen, was greatly shocked at my dis- 
mounting. 

We slept that night where the Lu joins the Tung, cutting a 
granite mountain in half to do so, the half that is left standing 
towering some three or four thousand feet above our heads. The 
Lu is the fullest glacier stream I have ever seen. It has a great 
deal more water to carry along than the Thames at Richmond, 
and sometimes it is compressed into a width of six yards witha 
tremendous fall, coming straight, we are told, from a lake at the 
foot of the great glacier we saw first with such delight from the 
summit of sacred Omi, about a hundred miles away as the crow 
flies. All day we rode or walked up the defile, that would be too 
solemn but for this rollicking glacier stream tumbling head over 
heels all the way down it, with side cataracts leaping down equally 
overfull of foaming water, equally in hot haste to reach the Tung. 
The road was all the way so bad that at last my only surprise was 
to find that there were places the ponies could not manage, and 
that on one occasion they had, twice in five minutes, to ford a 
stream with the water well up to my feet, as they stumbled 
among the big boulders in order to avoid a bit of road that all the 
heavily-laden brick-tea men had managed. It seemed too absurd 
that those ponies could not. But at last the pony-boy waved his 
arm, as if to say, ‘ There’s Ta Chien Lu! I’ve got you there at 
last! You can’t get into trouble now, I think, along what we call 
the bit of smooth road in front. And I wash my hands of you!’ 

We rode on, past our last Thibetan bridge. How often they 
had haunted my childhood’s dreams! And now I saw a woman 
seat herself astride the stick hanging from the cord drawn taut 
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across the stream, and resting one arm upon a very smooth piece 
of bamboo that runs along the cord, hold with the other hand a 
series of loops of cords hanging from it, and allow herself to be 
pulled across. I longed to do likewise and went the length of 
seating myself on the stick, but the foaming torrent below meant 
certain death if one could not hold on, nor did I know at all 
what reception the Thibetan men on the other side might give 
me, sol got off again. People say it is easy enough to go as 
far as the slope of the cord is downwards, but very hard to pull 
oneself up the other side, and that just at the centre the impulse 
to let go is almost overmastering. We passed flagstaffs with 
lettered pieces of cloth hanging from them inscribed with prayers, 
passed rocks with prayers chiselled on their smooth surfaces, into 
the little frontier town at the junction of three valleys with 
granite mountains hemming it in all round; one terminating in 
a sharp little granite pyramid, quite a feature in the view, and 
in what looked exactly like a fortress with three big cannon 
pointed in different directions. 

We had already met one most exciting party of Thibetans, 
the men fine-looking, one even more than that, the women rosy 
and pleasant-faced and very short-skirted, but evidently all think- 
ing it an excellent joke not to let me see them, and such flect 
mountaineers that though I ran, I could not keep up with them, 
and they were all out of sight, merrily laughing, before we had 
half seen them. But now at Ta Chien Lu far more wonderful 
people became visible. It was as if every wild tribe on the 
borders of China were represented, with a piece of the garment 
of each patched into the garment of every other. And in and out 
among them strode the Lamas, one arm and shoulder bared, 
like Roman senators in dull red togas, their arms folded and 
their attitude defiant. A beggar passed singing, with a face like 
Irving’s, only glorified. He had bare feet, but his face was 
sublime. Then strode by what looked like a tall Highlander, 
with a striped garment of many colours draped round him, boots 
of soft woollen coming to the knee, and edged with a coarse stuff 
of brilliant red and yellow. Next, two wild-looking men, with 
blue hats that were hats and hoods all in one, slouched upon 
their heads, a red disc in the centre of each, their most luxuriant 
hair in innumerable very fine plaits, twisted round and round, 
and fastened at one side with large red and yellow rings. 
Thibetan women with fine rather Irish features, black eyes and 
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hair, and rosy cheeks were smiling on us from the doorsteps, 
their hair plaited with a red cord and twisted in a most becoming 
coronet round their heads. They had large silver earrings with 
red coral drops, red cloth collars fastened by large silver clasps, 
always a lump of coral in the middle, and two large turquoises, 
one on either side, They had silver chatelaines hanging at their 
sides, though often only a needlebook on the chatelaine, large 
silver bracelets and strings of coral beads on their arms, and their 
fingers covered with enormous rings. 

Every one looked at us and smiled. Could anything be more 
different from the reception we are accustomed to in a Chinese 
city? Every one looked at us as if to say, ‘Are not you glad to 
have got here?’ We felt more and more glad every minute, 
but a little bewildered too. It was all so strange, the streets were 
so full of corners and of strange-looking people, all looking and 
smiling at us. And they seemed to go on for ever. When were 
we going to arrive really ? 

But when we reached the Kung Kwan, where Baber stayed 
and Mr. Rockhill and all the foreigners, where Prince Henry of 
Orleans and Mr. Pratt were shut up as it were, the place looked 
so forbidding we hesitated to enter, till reassured by hearing the 
strident tones of our Chinese boy inside. The rooms actually 
upstairs—after we had gone up the staircase, embedded in filth and 
hair—were a most agreeable surprise, almost as good as an attic 
in a London East End lodging-house at first sight. Buttered 
tea was served at once, and before many minutes were over the 
lady of the inn, a very handsome Thibetan, had invited me to a 
little repast in ber private room. Tea buttered, of course—and 
really very good—Thibetan cheese like very fresh cream-cheese, 
and tsamba, which is excellent when kneaded into a ball with 
buttered tea. Lamas strode in and out of the courtyard and 
stared, swinging praying-wheels. All manner of men and women 
looked in. It was quite enough to sit at the window and look 
down at the kaleidoscope below, for everyfone seemed to come in 
and give usa glance. And that was just what we wanted to do 
tothem. But they would not sell their praying-wheels, and the 
Lamas would not let me look at the amulets, which they carry 
on their breasts in square cases sometimes crusted with turquoises. 
Surely never was there a people more bejewelled. The dirtiest 
man we saw would have a jewel or two stuck in his hair, and as 
likely as not a huge ring on his finger. 
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There were five flagstaffs hung with prayers on our inn, 
besides a long cord hung with them, stretched across the 
roof. People were muttering Om mani padmi hum as they 
passed along the street, and as the last sound at night was 
the Lamas’ trumpets calling to prayers, so we were aroused 
before dawn by the men in the room below us reciting con- 
tinuously, Om mani padmi hum, over and over again for 
two hours at least. One began to say it oneself: ‘The 
jewel is in the lotus’—a pretty saying enough, which might 
mean anything. But, alas! we could see no more of the 
Thibetans at their devotions. At the first Lamaserai we visited 
the temple doors were closed, and the Lamas signified by gestures 
that no key could be found to open them. They were not uncivil 
there, although rather peremptorily forbidding me to use my eye- 
glass till they had themselves examined it to see what effect it 
might have on the brilliantly coloured pictures in the temple 
porch. They also forbade me to photograph, yet allowed me to 
do it in the end, and acquiesced in my going upstairs to get 
a better place for the camera. There I saw that the door of each 
Lama’s room, giving on the colonnade running round the court- 
yard, was locked and padlocked with a padlock of such portentous 
size as to suggest many thoughts. Only one door downstairs had 
been open, where a very small Lama was repeating his lessons out 
of what looked like a most beautifully written and illuminated 
book ; for, the paper in the window being torn out, we could see 
all over the room, which looked like a particularly dirty dilapi- 
dated stable. But when I asked the small boy’s leave to go in, 
wishing to examine his book, he sprang to the doorway, and the 
attitude into which he threw himself, forbidding me to enter, was 
superb. It said ‘Avaunt, Satanas!’ and indicated that all the 
lightnings of heaven would fall if I took but one step forward. 
And, though amused, I could not but admire the little boy for so 
pluckily standing his ground. But when another little Lama, on 
our coolies somewhat roughly ordering him to keep clear of the 
camera, threw himself into an attitude of boxing, it seemed so 
ridiculous that, just to test him, I laughed, then clenched my fist 
and made as if I would fight too; on which he laughed heartily, 
showing he could quite understand a joke. 

Most of the buildings at Ta Chien Lu appeared in the last 
stage of decay, especially the temples. One was so full of birds’ 
droppings that we imagined they could never have been cleared 
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away since the day it was built. Two fierce dogs were chained 
across the threshold, and, though I found I could just squeeze 
myself in out of reach of either, I noticed none of our Chinese 
coolies cared to follow. Thibetan dogs are noted for their fierce- 
ness, and are one of the great difficulties of travel in Thibet. 
There were boys burning something that had a horrible smell in 
the great incense-burner in front, while a priest, attended by a 
boy, was beating a gong and chanting within. This was the only 
sign of worship we came across. But the passage-way between 
the back and front temple was all hung with oblong bits of paper, 
on which prayers were written. One day we met two very wild- 
looking Thibetans, each bent under a load of three huge pieces of 
slate inscribed with prayers; and presently we met a string of 
Thibetan women, bent more than double under loads of five, six, or 
even as many as seven bars of brick tea, each weighing twenty 
pounds. The world often seems rather topsy-turvy to a traveller. 

A dark door, like a house door, a dark passage merely 
partitioned off from a shop, then an alley-way that seemed to be 
used as a slaughterhouse, led up to Kwanyin’s temple, a very 
conspicuous and rather coquettish building on a hill overlooking 
the town. When we got there, followed by a crowd of the usual 
tiresome little Chinese boys, and also by two most beautiful 
Thibetans, on pushing open the door we found numbers of 
neglected prayers hanging from the rafters, old broken beams 
lying in a heap, a staircase so rickety that no one liked to go up 
it, and, at the top of it, a barred door, sufficiently saying ‘ Not at 
home.’ One of the Thibetans had such a quantity of hair and 
such ringlets that one of our coolies, with Chinese insolence, 
touched it to see if it was real. The Thibetan was elderly, and 
evidently well seasoned to the world, and only laughed at the 
liberty. But his companion, a beautiful youth, with a face of 
that feminine type that one only sees now in old books of beauty, 
arched eyebrows, delicately pencilled, aquiline nose, features all 
too delicate for this workaday world, blushed vividly, and looked 
so unutterably pained that I longed to apologise, only we lacked 
a mutual language. He had himself a yet more inordinate 
quantity of hair, some of which must have been horse-hair, 
frizzed and raised so as to simulate the high Pompadour style ; 
but I think the ringlets that shadowed his translucent com- 
plexion must have been his own. 

Then we went on to the great Lamaserai, some distance from 
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the town upon the Lassa road. We walked between walls of 
prayer-slates on either hand, with prayers streaming to the wind 
on all the hill-tops and on every point of vantage. And having 
crossed the Chinese parade-ground, with a very beautiful weeping- 
willow and an avenue of specially fine alders of a local variety, 
we saw a temple all golden points and golden balls outside, and 
attached to it a long melancholy building rather like a workhouse, 
but for tall narrow baskets in all the windows ablaze with Thibetan 
Glory—a brilliant orange marigold. Several little boy Lamas sat 
on the doorstep playing with a dead rat, which they were pulling 
about by a string, one little crimson-clad boy screaming with 
delight at the dead creature’s antics. We had just been warned 
to take up our little dog because of the fierce dogs inside, and 
the little Lamas now laughed and cried out at the sight of a dog 
being carried. 

There were many coloured cylinders on each side of the 
entrance gate—prayer-wheels—and it was curious to note the 
expression of one of these children, when, thinking I was imitating 
him, I turned one of the cylinders the wrong way. He shrieked, 
and the expression of concentrated rage in his knotted eyebrows 
was a revelation to me. I hastened to turn the cylinder the right 
way, with a smile, and the little fellow was pacified, while all the 
children set off running—as it appeared afterwards—to announce 
our coming and have their own fierce dogs shut up. 

We found ourselves in a very large courtyard—a long parallelo- 
gram—handsomely, indeed gorgeously, painted. Opposite to the 
entrance-gate were the closed doors of the temple, with no way 
of opening them visible, brilliantly coloured pictures on either 
side of them. The summits of the temple were so heavily gilded 
as to look like solid gold, so also were two deer about the size 
of collie dogs, sitting one on each side of a large golden disc, 
curiously worked, placed on the temple front above the door. 
On the top of the temple were several of those curious Thibetan 
ornaments of which I know neither the name nor the purpose. 
Two looked like very tall narrow golden flower-pots, handsomely 
ornamented ; two like sticks with ropes hanging down all round 
them, girt transversely with white paper bands. Could they 
possibly be meant for state umbrellas ? The cords were black and 
looked as if made of hair. The front of the temple was of stone, 
painted red, but the top of it looked as if it consisted of billets of 
wood all laid close together, of a dull red-brown, There was 4 
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prilliantly painted colonnade, with outside staircase leading at 
intervals to an upper verandah, all round the courtyard excepting 
just where stood the temple; and to its left a specially gaudy 
house. In front of this latter was again a collection of black 
hanging ropes, and on the top of this a human skull ! 

While I was noticing all these details, Lamas all in crimson, 
each with the right arm bare, continued to troop into the court- 
yard and in the verandah above, from which at first they looked 
down, making, eyes and smiling the Lama’s smile upon a woman. 
But suddenly, as a loud voice with the tone of authority in the 
distance became more distinctly audible, the smiles vanished, and 
the Lamas stood round quite expressionless with folded arms. I 
had just stepped forward to examine more carefully that human 
skull, attracted by the horror of it amid all the gorgeous colour- 
ing around, when the blood rushed to my heart, as there came a 
sound, and close upon the sound two large Thibetan dogs sprang 
out through an inner gateway and were evidently making straight 
for me. 

It all passed through my mind at once that it was useless to 
try to quell Thibetan dogs, as one so often quells Chinese dogs. 
Iremembered that they are said never to let go, and I knew that 
voice in authority had been ordering the dogs to be loosed. Sick 
and terrified I yet thrust the iron point of my alpenstock into the 
jaws of the foremost dog, but the fierce creature, although with 
such tremendous leverage against it, tore it from my grasp and 
shook the long stick in its teeth as if it had been astraw. My 
husband sprang forward to the rescue, though still holding our 
own little dog in his arms. One of our coolies, a really brave 
strong ex-soldier, followed him, and together the two beat off the 
dogs and we came away. My recollection is that to the last not 
a Lama—and there must have been at least forty of them stand- 
ing round, all draped in crimson—moved a muscle even of hig 
countenance. We had bowed politely on entering, and asked 
leave; but we did not bow as we came away somewhat hurriedly 
to the sound of more and more dogs baying in the distance. 

There were shrines full of little clay pyramids covered with 
images of Buddha; there were more and finer prayer-slates by 
the principal entrance, by which we came out. But whether the 
Lamas ever pray, God knows, I don’t ! 

As we passed back into the town again, from the shop from 
which a handsome woman, beautifully bejewelled, had gone out 
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that morning with her handmaid to do her own washing in the 
pure glacier stream, we heard a jolly laugh ring wut from the 
same jovial Lama we had left there talking to my handsome 
friend as we passed out. 

The Roman Catholic priests here say that the people believe 
in nothing except their Lamas, and we feel a little inclined to 
think if they believe in them it is no wonder that they believe in 
nothing else. Whatever any one may think of missions in China, 
every one must wish well to them here, for the priesthood must 
have an extraordinarily paralysing effect when this physically 
gifted people, still with princes of their own, have sunk so com- 
pletely under Chinese control in spite of the impregnable natural 
fastnesses of their mountains, and the defence established by the 
climate. While we were there, in September, the thermometer 
varied from 56° to 60°, but the winds blew so keenly off the 
glaciers that many people were wearing heavy furs, and the price 
of them had already gone up. 

Buying, indeed, we found most exhausting work at Ta Chien 
Lu. At home when one feels like buying, one goes to the shops, 
but the people who have anything to sell drop in at Ta Chien Lu 
from early morning till late, late at night, merry rosy little 
maidens with a keen eye to business, or wonderfully withered old 
crones. They ask any price at first, then just as they are going 
away say quietly, ‘What would‘you like to give?’ after which 
they stand out by the hour for an additional half-rupee, to give 
which a rupee has to be carefully cut in two. An aged chieftain 
with a most beautiful prayer-wheel and rosary, both of which, 
he says, are heirlooms and cannot be sold, brings a beautifully 
embroidered red leather saddle-cloth for sale, while a Thibetan 
from the interior brings first a Lama’s bell, then cymbals, then 
woollen cloths of soft rich colours, and little serving-maids appear 
with cast-off clothes expecting us to buy them. But it is interest- 
ing to notice how very fashionable is Thibetan ladies’ dress—a 
sleeveless gown, that opens down the front like a tea-gown, with 
box plaits so tiny and so near together as to be almost on the top 
of one another, carefully fastened down so as to lie quite flat, and 
lined at the bottom with a broad false hem of coarse linen, so as 
to avoid unnecessary weight. Yet even as it is, the weight of 
this silk skirt is prodigious. Over this is worn a jacket, and over 
this an apron girt round rather below the waist with a variety of 
girdles. But it is hard to say what a Thibetan girl really does 
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wear, for the seventeen-year-old daughter of the inn, finding her- 
self rather coming to pieces, began rectifying her toilette in my 
presence, and I lost count of the garment below garment that 
appeared in the process, all girdled rather below the waist. The 
finish of the toilette, even in ordinary life, seems to be an un- 
limited supply of jewellery and dirt, the finger-nails, besides being 
deeply grimed, being also tinged with red. The men wear 
turquoises in their hair, and often one gigantic earring, besides 
rosaries and big amulet cases. And the general effect is so brilliant 
one rather loses sight of the dirt. But, indeed, after travelling 
through China it would be difficult to be struck by dirt anywhere. 

It is very trying that they have such a very quick perception 
of a camera. I have spent hours with a detective, half hidden 
behind a pile of woollens at our window, and tried every expedient. 
But they are said to think the photographer gets their life from 
them, and then has two to enjoy, while they themselves must 
die. At last, however, after a great deal of coaxing, six Thibetan 
women stood up in a row, encouraged to do so by the elder 
daughter of the inn, who is married—though probably after the 
Thibetan fashion—to a rich Yunnan merchant, who occupies one 
wing of the courtyard, filling it with beautiful wild men, but 
himself absorbed in his opium pipe. I was afraid to place them, 
or do anything beyond asking the aged chieftain just to leave off 
turning his prayer-wheel- for the one second while I took them, 
although I longed to arrange them a little, and was disappointed 
that the daughter of the inn had not put on any of the grand 
clothes and jewellery she had exhibited to me. 

The last day or two the yaks were coming into town in droves 
to fetch the brick tea away. All those we saw were black, although 
the yaks’ tails for sale were white. They were rather like High- 
land cattle for size, and seem very quiet, although looking so 
fierce, with long bushy manes and tails, and long shaggy hair 


‘down their front legs. The last day we were at Ta Chien Lu we 


got a perfectly clear view of the snowy mountains and glacier to 
the south, as we stood outside the north gate beyond the magni- 
ficent alders there. All that day we rode down the narrow granite 
defile that leads up from the Tung, and then we heard it really 
would be possible to cross the river and see the Thibetan villages 
on its left bank, if we could walk for two miles higher up to where 
there was a boat. 

A—— was suffering from neuralgia, but he very heroically 
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consented to my going without him, a proceeding which our 
Chinese boy so highly condemned that he became almost violent 
before I started early next day with all four of the Yamen runners, 
sent by the Chinese Government to protect us, and one of our 
soldier coolies to protect me from the Yamen runners. As the 
Tung would not be passable again till we reached the city of the 
great chain bridge, I had thus a long day to look forward to 
through unknown country, and knowing how the Thibetans feel 
about photography, there was a certain amount of anxiety about 
the proceeding. But what a disappointment awaited me! We 
walked the longest two miles ever human being walked, till we 
came to the place where the boat was on the other side of the 
river, The coolie had run on ahead to hail it. But in spite of 
his shouting, no one moved in the village opposite. We had 
been warned that nothing would induce the people to come 
across with the boat till they had breakfasted, so we sat down 
and waited. 

We saw a man and boy come out to till the ground. The 
boy lay on his back and looked at us and sang to himself. All 
the Yamen runners shouted, and waved strings of cash. A 
shepherd came out with a herd of goats, another with cows and 
goats. We judged by the smoke that breakfasts were preparing. 
We even saw one man come out upon his flat roof with what we 
decided to be an after-breakfast pipe. We thought he must come 
now. Yes. Surely there was some one coming to the boat! No, 
it was a man with a basket on his back, evidently wanting to 
cross to our side. He sat down and waited. Presently another 
man came out and sat down beside him. They were quite happy 
those two, engaged in what probably is a never-ending occupation 
for them, hunting their rags for vermin! Two other moving 
bundles of rags came slowly down and joined them, one appa- 
rently a man, the other looked rather like a woman. ‘They also 
hunted. At last the boy moved; he went to the village, we 
thought, to call some one. Our hopes rose. All the men shouted 
together. A man came to the water’s edge. Another. They 
looked at us. They looked at the boat. They felt the boat, but 
they did not push it into the water, and they went away. We 
were in despair. We made feints of going and came back again. 
At last there was nothing for it but to go really. The beggars in 
their rags on the other side got uneasy then, They even shouted 
to us begging us to stop, but it was of no use. Hours afterwards 
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as we coasted a granite headland we saw that boat still high and 
dry. I would so gladly have risked my life in it. 

But now, besides retracing our long two miles—now under a 
burning sun—we had twenty-two miles to get over in order to 
join the rest of our party for the night. It was a comfort to find 
some more coolies with lanterns sent to meet us before we had to 
cross the chain bridge, for there are often planks missing in it 
and others with great holes in them. We went across in a 
phalanx. I held on to the coolie on my left, he reached an arm 
out to secure the man with the light, and the coolie on my other 
side supported my elbow. It seemed we got on best when we all 
went in step together, although I should not have thought so, 
On arriving we found that when our carrying coolies had crossed, 
some Yamen runners had attacked them, and in the scuffle that 
ensued the fur coat of the coolie who had gone with me had been 
stolen out of a basket. So A was just starting forthe Yamen 
to tell the tale. ‘I knowall about it,’ said the magistrate, ‘and it 
is quite true they were Yamen runners, who acted very wrongly. 
You want them punished? Behold!’ And the curtain behind 
him was drawn back, and there were two men with their heads ia 
cangues. But the coolie from whom the coat had been stolen 
stoutly stood up before the magistrate, and said those were not 
the men. ‘How could you know in the confusion ?’ asked the 
magistrate ; ‘can youidentify the men? If so, and these are not 
the right ones, I will punish the others also.’ 

So there we were, but not the fur coat! What a comfort it 
was though to rest after that long hot day! And how luxurious 
to be carried next day in a sedan-chair along the beautiful banks 
of the swift flowing Tung! Then six days travelling, against 
time now, along the great brick-tea road through scenes of vary- 
ing beauty. A day and a half on a bamboo raft down the turbu- 
lent Ya, with the waves washing up to our knees at all the bad 
rapids. After which five days down the conjoined rivers, Ya, 
Tung, and Yangtze and then home in Chung King again, after 
the most adventurous and by far the most varied and interesting 
summer outing that it ever fell to my lot to make. 

ALIcIA BEWICKE LITTLE. 

















SENTIMENT AND ‘ FEELIN’, 


As a rule our Lancashire peasants are not sentimental ; in fact, 
degenerate south-countrymen frequently take exception to their 
blunt ways and terrible plain-speaking. But occasionally they 
display an astonishing impressibility and at all times know how to 
appreciate a bit of romance. 

When three months after his wife’s death, for instance, Joe 
Balshaw married his cousin, because, as he explained, ‘ hoo favoured 
our Mary,’ all the neighbours thought such fidelity extremely 
touching. 

I remember once when our little church was gaily decorated 
for the harvest festival some one had the happy thought of placing 
among the garlands of flowers and masses of fruit and vegetables 
—thank-offerings from various parishioners—which were heaped 
on each side of the chancel, a miniature hayrick beautifully made 
and thatched, and a tiny cornstack to correspond. The sermon 
was over, and the service proceeding as usual, when suddenly a 
burst of sobs distracted the congregation, and Robert Barnes, the 
bluffest and burliest farmer in the whole property, was observed to 
be wiping his eyes with a red cotton handkerchief. In vain did 
his scandalised wife nudge and reprove him; he sobbed on, and 
she grew alarmed. Wasn’t he well? she asked. 

‘ Aye, well enough,’ groaned Robert ; ‘ but it’s so beautiful. I 
cannot choose but cry !’ 

‘Ts’t th’ music, feyther ?’ inquired his daughter. 

‘ Nay, nay—it’s them there little stacks. Eh, they’re—they’re 
gradely. I never see sich a seet i’ my life!’ 

If this was not susceptibility, I don’t know where to look 
for it. 

No doubt a certain roughness of speech, an almost brutal 
frankness, is a noticeable northern characteristic. It strikes a 
stranger painfully, but is accepted and even appreciated by those 
accustomed to it from childhood. 

A sick man expects to be told he looks real bad, and preserves 
an unmoved tranquillity on hearing how small a likelihood there 
is of his even looking up again, and what a deal of trouble he 
gives, The visitor unused to our ways shrinks from hearing these 
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subjects discussed in the presence of the patient, but he himself 
listens philosophically, and, it would occasionally appear, with an 
odd pleasure in his own importance. 

‘Eh, I sometimes think it ’ud be a mercy if th’ Lord ’ud tak’ 
him,’ says the middle-aged daughter of a paralysed labourer, 
eyeing him dispassionately. ‘Doctor says he'll never be no 
better, an’ I’m sure he’s a misery to hissel’ as well’s every one else. 
Aren’t yo’, feyther ?’ 

‘Ah, grunts feyther. ‘I'd be fain to go. I would—Id be 
fain.’ 

‘What wi’s restin’ so bad o’ neets, an’ th’ gettin’ up an’ down 
to him, an’ feedin’ him, an’ shiftin’ him—he’s that ’eavy I cannot 
stir him mysel—I ’ave to wait till th’ lads comes back fro’ work— 
eh, it’s weary work! I’m very nigh killed wi'’t.’ 

‘Well, but if he gets better, you know,’ suggests the visitor, 
‘you'll be glad to have nursed him so well.’ 

‘Eh, he'll noan get better now; doctor says he hasn’t a 
chance.’ 

The patient, who has been listening with close attention and 
not a little satisfaction to his daughter’s report, now rolls his eyes 
towards his interlocutor. 

‘Nay, nay, I’ll noan get better,’ he observes, somewhat resent- 
fully. ‘’Tisn’t to be expected. I’m gettin’ on for seventy-eight, 
an’ this here’s my second stroke.’ 

‘Ah, his constitution’s worn out,’ adds the woman; ‘ that was 
what doctor said. ‘‘’Tisn’t to be expected as he could recover,” 
says he; “his constitution’s worn out.”’ 

The rugged old face on the pillow is indeed lined and 
wrinkled ; the one big hand lying outside the coverlet is gnarled 
and knotted, like the branch of an ancient tree; the form out- 
lined by the bedclothes is of massive proportions. A fine wreck 
of a man this useless cumberer of the earth ! 

‘I shouldn’t be worth my mate if I did get better,’ he says 
reflectively, and without the faintest trace of bitterness. ‘ Nowt 
but lumber—in every one’s road. Nay, I’d a deal sooner shift a’- 
together. I’ve allus worked ’ard—it ’ud not coom nat’ral to be 
idle. I’m ready to go, if it’s th’ A’mighty’s will.’ 

‘Eh, He’ll be like to tak’ yo soon, feyther. He will—He’ll 
tak’ yo’ afore aught’s long,’ says the daughter. ‘ Raly,’ she adds, 
as she pilots her visitor downstairs after this consolatory remark, 
‘it’s a’most to be ’oped as He will.’ 
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Yet when He does, and poor feyther is carried away to his 
long home by his sons and cronies, there is genuine distress in 
the little household. When the daughter has got her ‘blacks,’ 
and drawn the club money, and the excitement of the funeral is 
over, she has leisure to miss the quiet presence, the familiar 
voice. She starts up at night many a time fancying she hears it, 
and weeps as she falls back on her pillow again. She polishes 
‘feyther’s cheer’ reverently, and treasures his pipe, and sobs as 
she cuts up his clothes for suits for her little lads, and takes in 
his great-coat to make it fit her gaffer. 

‘It was a blessed release,’ she says, wiping her eyes, ‘an’ we 
had a nice funeral, but it’s lonely wi’out him.’ 

‘A nice funeral’ is the most important of all desiderata, 
and many are the privations which the living cheerfully endure, 
that the dead may be interred with due respect and decorum, 
The most improvident of these people look forward to and pre- 
pare for the contingency inevitable indeed, and yet deemed by 
other folks unutterably remote. 

‘Ah! it’s bin a struggle to keep ’em,’ said a poor woman once, 
speaking of her little flock of ten healthy hearty children. ‘I’ve 
noan bin able to put by much, but theer’s wan thing, I’ve got ’em 
all in a berrin’-club.’ 

Now and then when the death has been preceded by a long 
illness, and the family exchequer has sunk low, the neighbours 
come to the rescue, and with characteristic straightforwardness 
and good-nature avert impending disgrace. One such case 
occurred here recently. The father of the family had been 
hovering for months between life and death, and when he ‘drew 
away’ at last, wife and children were left absolutely without 
means. Nevertheless the funeral was beautiful, it was universally 
agreed. The wheelwright made a coffin free of charge, one of 
the farmers sent the necessary refection ; each household in the 
village did something, one supplying a whole dress, one merely a 
hatband. When the time came for the procession to start, every 
child had its decent blacks, and though the question of how to 
live to-morrow was still unanswered, the poor widow, wiping her 
eyes behind her flowing veil, felt soothed and in a manner elated. 
No one could say but what her master had a gradely berrin’. 
She could not repress acertain honest pride, and, oddly enough, 
though the neighbours were quite aware that without their 
assistance this desirable appearance would never have been pre- 
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sented, they were none the less impressed, and felt that Mrs. 
deserved great credit. 

If sentiment be not common among us, there is no dearth 
of ‘feelin’, though it is sometimes exhibited in unusual and 
rather startling fashion. The doctor, for instance, was somewhat 
taken aback one day by the reply of a poor man with whom he had 
been condoling over the death of an only son, 

‘I tell yo’, sobbed the inconsolable parent, ‘if it hadn’t bin 
for what neighbours ’ud say, I’d ha’ had th’ little divil stuffed.’ 

There is no rule without its exception, and, though our 
people are for the most part affectionate and tender-hearted in 
their own rugged way, I am bound to own there are some Stoics 
in our midst. 

One old woman in particular whom I have known to be 
afflicted in a variety of ways has never betrayed the least sign of 
emotion ; whether she is incapable of it, or whether she heroically 
conceals it, I have been unable to discover. She lost two sons in 
rapid succession after a few hours’ illness, 

‘What did they die of ?’ asked some one sympathetically. 

As a rule such a remark would have led to a flood of tearful 
and affectionate reminiscences, but this old lady was laconic. 

‘One died of a Tuesday, and one of a Thursday,’ she replied 

The third son a short time afterwards, returning home from 
market slightly hazy in his ideas, was run over by an express train 
as he endeavoured to cross the line. 

Next morning the body was found, horribly mutilated, and a 
porter was despatched to break the tidings to the bereaved mother. 
The man was overcome with the horror of the event and full of 
compassion for the white-haired woman—who stood stolidly await- 
ing his message, evidently unsuspicious of its tenor—and could 
scarcely find words with which to tell the news. 

‘There’s bin an accident,’ he faltered, ‘ we’n foun’ a mon o’ th’ 
rails—dead—cut t’ pieces by a train.’ 

Old Lizzie stared at him in silence; then a light seemed to 
break in on her. 

‘Ah,’ she said. ‘ Happen it’s our Bill!’ 

And with that she turned on her heel and went upstairs to 
select a winding-sheet for him. 

Some of our folks like to talk about their troubles. Over and 
over again they tell you, almost in the same words, exactly how 
it all came about. A poor woman pleats her apron and gazes at 
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you with pathetic eyes, which she stops to wipe occasionally. The 
story has grown familiar to both relater and listener, and some- 
times you are regaled not only with the tale itself, but with the 
repetition of your own comments thereon. 

‘I mind yo’ said so and so,’ she says, ‘ an’ it’s often seemed to 
comfort me.’ 

Clearly there is nothing for it but immediately to say it again, 
and you are rewarded by seeing the face brighten perceptibly, 
much as a child’s brightens as it hears a well-known point in a 
familiar tale. These simple people are very like children. 

But sometimes the pain is too great to be dilated on, and 
then a chance phrase or word, infinitely pathetic, betrays the 
depth of sorrow ; sometimes there is silence more pathetic still. 

Looking into a cottage one day where the week before a 
little child had been carried to the churchyard, I found the 
mother hard at work ironing. 

‘I will not come in,’ I said. ‘ You are busy.’ 

‘ Nay, ma’am, coom yor ways in an’ sit yo’ down. There’s no 
hurry. I’m nobbut puttin’ away our Teddy’s little clothes.’ 

Not another word did she say in allusion to her sorrow, and 
no tears fell on the little worn garments. Poor little garments, 
so pathetically bringing to mind the wee lost personality! 
Darned socks which had covered active little feet; tiny short 
‘knickers’ patched at the knees ; shabby coat—moulded, it would 
seem, into the very shape of the chubby figure—the mother ironed 
and polished them, and laid them in a tidy heap. As she worked 
she tried to talk of other things, but her face told its own tale, 
and I went away with an aching heart. 

The men carry their troubles afield; manual labour dulls, if 
it does not altogether exorcise, them; some have other less 
creditable means of seeking oblivion. But the poor women, shut 
in in their little houses, with their anxieties and sorrow staring 
them in the face—God help them! So narrow are their lives, so 
few their experiences, that their thoughts must run perpetually 
in the same groove; everything which surrounds them, their 
‘sticks’ of furniture, their little household gods, are reminders of 
lost joys and present grief. 

‘Eh, I can scarce ’bide to see my mother’s cheer,’ said a poor 
crippled girl to me. ‘Her an’ me was allus sat one aside 0’ 
t’other, an’ now hoo’s gone. Eh, I know I shouldn’t complain, 
an’ hoo’s in a better place; but hoo’s gone, yo’ see, an’ I’m 
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awful lonely. I keep settin’ ’ere all day, an’ thinkin’ of her, and 
fancyin’ I hear her moanin’. Eh dear, yes, it’s a shame for me, 
an’ I know I ought to be glad hoo isn’t sufferin’ no longer. Eh, 
at th’ last, yo” know, Mrs. Francis, it were summat awful what 
hoo suffered. Oh yes, I know! But, yo’ see, when I’m sat ’ere 
all day by mysel, an’ when I see th’ empty cheer, an’ o’ neets 
when I dream hoo’s layin’ aside o’ me, an’ then wakken up an’ 
stretch out my arms—eh, dear o’ me!’ 

Some of the neighbours thought this poor girl’s grief ex- 
cessive. Nancy indeed, who buried her own exceedingly ancient 
parent comparatively recently, bade her remember that she was 
not the only one who knew what it is to lose a mother. It is not, 
as a rule, considered quite decent to speak in other than cheerful 
tones of a bereavement which has occurred more than a year ago 
—unless, of course, you are taking a general survey of your 
troubles, in which case it is allowable to include it as a proof the 
more that you have ‘supped sorrow.’ But Mary set etiquette at 
defiance. Out of the fulness of her heart her mouth spake. To 
all comers she must needs tell her loneliness and her sorrow. 

One day, however, she received me with a bright face and a 
certain air of mysterious joy. 

‘Mrs. Francis, I scarce know how to tell yo’, but it seems as if 
th’ Lord Hissel sent me a bit o’ comfort. Yo’ see, nobry had no 
feelin’ for me here in village; they all towd me to resign mysel, 
an’ that, an’ it were wicked o’ me to be ill-satisfied wi’ th’ 
A’mighty’s will. But, yo’ see, I wouldn’t seem able to give ower 
frettin’—-I raly couldn’t. Well, but, last neet—I haven’t towd 
nobry, because I didn’t want to have ’em laughin’, yo’ know, 
and, o’ course, I dunnot set mich store by dreams; but still, it 
seemed to comfort me.’ 

She looked at me appealingly, and, being assured of my 
sympathy, continued : 

‘Well, last neet I were very lonesome when I geet into bed, 
an’ I began o’ thinkin’ o’ my mother, an’ wonderin’ where hoo 
was, An’ “ Eh, mother,” I says out loud, “ wheer wre yo’, an’ are 
yo thinkin’ o’ me, an’ are yo’ in heaven?” An’ I geet agate o 
cryin’ an’ axin’ mysel wheer was heaven, an’ was hoo raly theer. 
Well, at last I dozed off, an’ I hada dream. I thought I saw my 
mother, in her cap an’ apron, an’ wi’ her sleeves rolled up—just 
same as hoo used to look when hoo was busy about th’ house. 
An’ I thought hoo coom along, lookin’ fro’ one side to t’other, as 
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if hoo were seechin’ soombry; an’ I said, ‘‘ Here I am, mother,” 
An’ hoo stood a moment, an’ smiled. An’ then ’—sinking her 
voice, and speaking hurriedly and excitedly—‘I looked up at 
sky (we was out o’ doors i’ my dream), an’ then I saw it all full 
o’ light, and rays coomin’, goldy rays, same as—same as yo’ see 
sometimes on a Christmas card ; an’ they coom down, an’ gathered 
all about my mother, an’ lapped hoo round. An’ then I see hoo 
goin’ up, up—reet into th’ leet; an’ then I wakkened. Eh, Mrs, 
Francis, dunnot yo’ think—-dunnot yo’ raly think—as th’ Lord sent 
me that dream to comfort me? Eh, I feel sure hoo’s in heaven 
now, an’ hoo’s thinkin’ o’ me. I cannot tell yo’ how ’appy it 
mak’s me.’ 

‘Eye hath not seen,’ says St. Paul, ‘ear hath not heard,’ 
Very different was poor Mary’s vision. Think of it: the little 
old woman in her working dress, with the sleeves rolled up on her 
skinny arms—the ‘goldy rays, same as yo’ see on Christmas 
cards.’ But, nevertheless, even in her attic room she has hada 
glimpse of Paradise. 

M. E. Francis. 




















WESTERN PRECURSORS OF DANTE, 


No great or monumental work in art or literature has for its sole 
origin the thought and imagination of a single mind. Its true 
beginning must be sought for in the tentative efforts, the con- 
fused dreams and guesses of a multitude of thinkers, or in the 
rich soil of the beliefs and accumulated impressions of preceding 
generations. A multitude of obscure and half-forgotten toilers 
have gathered the materials and rough-hewn the blocks out of 
which the master-artist has fashioned his completed work. 

In no literary effort of permanent importance can the accumu- 
lated experiments of the under-workers be more clearly traced 
than in the ‘Divine Comedy.’ The praise and blame of the great 
work does not belong to Dante alone, nor does it exclusively 
belong to Italy. Greek myth and Hebrew tradition, Celtic vision 
and Christian Apocalypse, Italian history and Proven¢al poetry, 
jostle each other along the narrow paths of Purgatory, and throw 
their accumulated horrors over Hell. 

Dante was saturated with the beliefs and superstitions of his 
day. Though standing far before his contemporaries in artistic 
power and boldness of conception, he nevertheless stood close 
beside them in the trend of his thought and feeling. Emphati- 
cally he is the last poet of medizvalism, not the first of the 
modern world. He gathers into himself the terrors and dreams 
of generations : their hopes, their aspirations, and their fears. He 
clothes them in a modern tongue, and creates thereby a new 
vehicle for Italian literature. But he does not inaugurate a new 
literature; even as he writes, the ideas that he embodies are 
losing their hold on men, and the generations to follow him will 
demand a freer air and a wider latitude of belief. Behind the 
lofty figure of Dante lies a closed door; his feet are on the 
threshold of the modern era, but he is himself unconscious of it, 
and he turns persistently towards the past. 

To a large extent we have, in the present day, lost the power 
to understand Dante, because it is impossible to the modern to 
see with medieval eyes. Nothing is more difficult than to divest 
ourselves of the garb of modern thought, and to put on again the 
quaint mental drapery of the Middle Ages; and this not because 
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of any mere lapse of time, but because the spirit of the present in 
which we have been nurtured is totally opposed to the spirit of 
the past. This is especially the case with the supposed symbolism 
of the ‘Divine Comedy.’ That Dante’s mind was deeply mystical 
we do not fora moment deny; it was the tendency not only of 
his own individual temperament, but of his age. Philosophical 
and theological writing was crammed and choked with allegory, 
and even had the bent of Dante’s mind led him into directions 
other than those which he chose for himself, he could hardly have 
escaped the infection of his age. But the main drift and topic of 
his poem is not allegorical. The actual material existence of 
hell, purgatory, and heaven, the physical tortures of the lost, and 
the bodily penances of purgatory, were no symbols expressing 
general conceptions of the awfulness of sin and of its merited 
retribution ; they were a description of a condition of things 
believed to be actually in existence at the other side of or within 
the terrestrial globe. As we read to-day of the descent, circle by 
circle, into the gloomy depths of the Inferno, we cannot divest 
our minds of the idea that even to Dante the whole conception is 
symbolic. Or when we read of the steep ascent of purgatory, 
we imagine that the poet would aim at impressing upon us the 
difficulties that attend upon the path of penitence and upward 
striving. That Dante should suppose that torments such as he 
describes were actually in process within the body of the earth, or 
that a visible mountain of purgatory rose at the opposite side of 
the globe, strikes us, with our enlarged knowledge of the extent 
and physical conditions of the universe, and our highly spiritualised 
beliefs about the future state, as absurd and extravagant. 

Yet of the positiveness with which such beliefs were held in 
Dante’s age there is no doubt at all. One of the first and strongest 
impressions that we receive, as we endeavour to catch the prevailing 
tone of thought in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, is that of 
the clearly defined and definite conception that universally pre- 
vailed with regard to the unseen spiritual world. 

The position of Hell in the centre of the globe and of Paradise 
in the east or beneath the earth, was defined as clearly as we to-day 
mark down on our maps the position of Canada or Brazil. 

It was this appalling sense of the nearness of hell-fire that 
impressed its terrors so deeply upon the minds of the people. To 
have removed our hell farther off into some region unknown and 
outside of the physical universe is to have robbed it of half its 
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terrors. The belief that under their very feet friends and relatives 
were suffering torments in comparison with which the worst forms 
of agony endurable in the upper world were but rest and calm, 
was to intensify its horrors a hundredfold. The sombre shadow 
of death and hell falls everywhere across the thought of the 
Middle Ages; religion, poetry, art, and daily life were saturated 
with its gloom. 

An immense medieval literature, descriptive of future joys and 
woes, sprang up in every country, but it concerned itself chiefly, and 
with a terrific positiveness, with the pains and torments of hell. 
Germany, France, and Italy each contributed largely to this cycle 
of visions of the other world, but it would seem to have originated 
in England under the influence of Irish monks. A regular series 
of visions can be traced from the time of Bede to the time of 
Dante, and even later, gradually expanding in detail and acquiring 
a greater precision as time went on, with a minuter correspond- 
ence between special crimes and their punishments. This litera- 
ture of vision spread rapidly among the people ; it was especially 
acceptable to preachers and missionaries, and was abundantly 
utilised to point the moral of their discourses; the English and 
Irish visions, with which we propose to deal in this paper, as 
being both the earliest and the most important, being dissemi- 
nated with astonishing rapidity through the Continent by the 
preaching of wandering Irish missionaries and teachers. 

The first of these Irish Christian dreamers, whose vision has 
been preserved for us by the Venerable Bede (‘ Eccles. Hist.’ 
Book III. c. xix.), was a great traveller both in these islands and 
in France, and wherever he went the reputation of his visions 
preceded him, and caused him to be treated with an almost super- 
stitious veneration. 

A dreamer from his youth, and brought early under the 
influence of his uncle, the celebrated St. Brendan, the fame of 
whose half-mythical voyage was ringing through Christendom, 
St. Fursey, before he was well grown up, had, during what appear 
to have been cataleptic trances, seen strange revelations of the 
future world. It was, however, in later life, and in a monastery 
in East Anglia, at a place now called Burgh Castle, in Suffolk, 
that the vision that was to render his name famous came to him. 
We do not linger on this vision, in spite of its singular interest, 
because it shows less resemblance to the ‘Divine Comedy’ than do 
any of the later ecstasies ; we would only remark in passing that 
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it differs from all other visions that have come down to us in that 
the fires of hell are not conceived of as material, nor is the punish- 
ment inflicted corporeal, The flames are symbolic, and represent 
different classes of sins. This distinction between spiritual and 
physical torments was one too difficult to be preserved, and is 
quite lost sight of in the visions that succeed; finally, we find 
people entering purgatory in the body, and enduring its torments 
during the actual lifetime of the penitent. 

The Vision of Drithelm, which is also recorded by Bede, is the 
only other Christian vision of note that comes to us from our own 
islands before the Conquest. It is far more complete and imagi- 
native than that of Fursey, and gives us the plan upon which all 
later legends of the same kind were formed. Both visions became 
the subjects of homilies in the Anglo-Saxon church, and were 
thus made widely known, that of Fursey having been adapted 
for this purpose by Archbishop /#lfric, the most learned man of 
his day. In Drithelm’s vision we have the fourfold division of 
the unseen world which was adopted by almost all later writers, 
although the surprise expressed by the visionary himself at find- 
ing more than two places, 7.¢., the place of the lost and that of 
the saved, seems to show that the idea of intermediate abodes 
was new in the English church at the close of the seventh century. 
The vale of great breadth and infinite length, on one side of 
which were dreadful flames, on the other piercing cold, he thinks 
to be hell, ‘of whose intolerable flames he has heard ;’ but his 
guide, answering his thought, says, ‘ Do not believe so, for this is 
not the hell you imagine.’ After passing through hell, wherein 
fora moment Drithelm is forsaken by his guide and left to ex- 
perience its horrors alone, they emerge into a clear light. A vast 
wall of boundless length and height rises before them, but before 
Drithelm has time to wonder how they may surmount it, they are 
on its top, and see Within a large and delightful field, so full of 
fragrant flowers, that the odour of its delicious sweetness instantly 
dispels the stink of the dark furnace. Here are innumerable 
assemblies of men in white and many companies of saints rejoic- 
ing together. Drithelm thinks that he is in heaven, but again 
his guide rebukes him, saying, ‘This is not the kingdom of 
heaven, as you imagine,’ and leads him on to a much more 
blissful place, the mansions of the blessed souls. The explanation 
which follows shows that, though a change had been gradually 
taking place in the ecclesiastical doctrine regarding the place of 
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spirits after death, this doctrine was not generally understood, at 
least among the laity. Drithelm, or Cuningham (as his real 
name then was), though he ‘ led a religious life,” does not appear 
to have taken vows until after his ecstasy. 

Already in this seventh century dream we find the ‘Divine 
Comedy’ in embryo. The division of the unseen world into 
separate abodes, the tossing of the souls undergoing purification 
from flames of fire into biting cold of frost and snow, the pit of 
hell from which perpetually were thrown up globes of fire full of 
human souls, the loud laughter of the fiends, ‘as of a rude multi- 
tude insulting captured enemies,’ the boldness which places ‘ one 
shorn like a clergyman ’ into the deepest hell, all this is a foretaste 
of the more expanded later visions. Especially does the dream of 
the vast and delightful field, full of fragrant flowers, where dwelt 
companies clad in white and ever rejoicing, place before us one of 
the earliest of those conceptions out of which Dante was to shape 
his terrestrial Paradise :— 

Along the champain leisurely my way 

Pursuing, o’er the ground, that on all sides 
Delicious odour breathed... . 

. . . My feet advanced not; but my wondering eyes 
Pass’d onward, o’er the streamlet, to survey 

The tender may-bloom, flushed through many a hue, 
In prodigal variety .. . I beheld 

A lady all alone, who, singing, went, 

And culling flower from flower, wherewith her way 
Was all o’er painted. 


Div. Com., Purg., Canto xxviii. (Cary’s Trans.). 

The last lines seem to have stolen their glamour from many 
an old Celtic legend of Paradise, Welsh and Irish. Dante, 
like the earlier visionaries, is more happy in his description 
of Paradise than of Heaven. The dreamer fills his Paradise with 
everything joyous and loveable that he has seen on earth, and he 
is left to pure creation to fill his Heaven, consequently the report 
falls flatly on our ears; golden gates, innumerable hosts, and 
ecclesiastical processions supply the place of the daintier joys of 
Paradise, among which, nevertheless, we feel that we should 
breathe more sweetly and wander more at ease. 

There is known to me only one out of all the early visions 
that sprang up among the monks of these islands in which the 
poetic beauty of description culminates in Heaven. This is a 
purely Irish vision, called the ‘ Fis Adamndin,’ or the ‘ Vision of 
Adamnan ;’ but so much of the spirit of Dante enters into it, 
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that we are tempted to speak of it more particularly. Its name 
shows it to have been erroneously ascribed to Adamnan, ninth 
successor of St. Columba in the Abbacy of Iona (d. 703 a.p.), but 
Dr. Whitley Stokes, who has translated and edited it from the 
Irish version in one of the great medieval vellums, believes 
it to be not earlier than the eleventh century. This poetic 
ecstasy does not seem to have passed beyond the limits of Ireland, 
and it retains not only a marked individuality of conception, but 
the brilliance of imagery distinctive of purely Celtic inspiration, 
when unshadowed by the sterner and gloomier cast of Anglo- 
Saxon thought. The descriptions of the pain of the damned have 
a poetic fertility of imagination that brings them very near to the 
spirit of Dante, and the regret and tender pity of their tone strikes 
for the first time that note of pathos and sympathy that, from an 
artistic as well as a human point of view, helps to reconcile the 
reader to the recital of the horrors of the ‘Inferno.’ It is cemark- 
able in how many points this vision agrees, in form and in spirit, 
with the ‘Divine Comedy,’ although it is improbable that it exer- 
cised upon the later poem any direct influence. Especially 
striking is the description of the painful and toilsome ascent to 
Heaven; attained like the Mountain of Purgatory, it is ina 
series of stages, at the entrance to each of which is a gate watched 
over by one of the archangels, who scourges the sinners as he 
admits them, thus gradually purifying them as they proceed. 
‘The city, wherein is the throne, thus it is, with seven walls of 
glass of divers colours around it. Loftier is each wall than the 
other. .. . And hard it is to climb the seven heavens, for not 
easier is one of them than another, For there are six gates of pro- 
tection before the human race [in ascending] up to the Kingdom. 
A gatekeeper, furthermore, and a guardian from Heaven’s family 
have been set to protect each gate.’ These gates are then de- 
scribed in order. At the first stand Michael and two with him 
with iron rods in their hands; at the second, Uriel, who hands 
the scourged saints over to an angel named Abersetus, who washes 
their souls from the measure of guilt that cleaves to them by 
drawing them through a fiery river. It is hardly necessary to 
recall to the reader of Dante such lines as these, which contain 


the same idea : 
Such is this steep ascent 
That it is ever difficult at first, 
But more a man proceeds, less evil grows. 
Purg., Canto iv, 1. 85. 
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And again : 
My brother! of what use to mount 
When, to my suffering, would not let me pass 
The bird of God who at the portal sits ?—Canto iv. 1. 23. 


Again, Dante’s circles of glorified souls in Heaven, ‘ motion to 
motion, song to song, conjoining,’ are foreshadowed in mystic 
language in the Irish vision. ‘A family very meek, beautiful, 
and gentle, are they who dwell in the city. Their array and 
their ranging, however, it is hard to know how it happened, for 
there is not one with his back or his side towards another. But 
it is thus that the unspeakable might of the Lord hath arrayed 
and kept them, face to face in their ranks, and in their circles, 
equally high all round about the throne, and their faces all 
towards God.’ The description involuntarily recalls the wreaths of 
angels and saints in the pictures of the celestial host painted by 
Angelico and Botticelli. 

Again, in the fiery river before the gate of Heaven, which 
‘tries and washes the souls of the saints from the measure of 
guilt that cleaves to them, so that they become pure and bright, 
as with the splendour of a star, we may foresee the River of 


Lethe of the ‘ Purgatorio :’ 
On earth no wave 
How clean soe’er, that would not seem to have 
Some mixture in itself, compared with this 
Transpicuous clear (Pury., Canto xxviii. 1. 28); 


in which Dante being bathed, he 
Returned 
From that most holy wave, regenerate, 
E’en as new plants renew’d with foliage new 
Pure and made apt for mounting to the stars. 


Still more striking is the resemblance between the passage 
we are about to quote and Dante’s description of Limbo, ‘that 
lamentable vale,’ where 

No plaint was heard 
Except of sighs, that made the eternai air 
Tremble, not caused by tortures, but from grief 
Felt by those multitudes... . 
Only so far afilicted, that they live 
Desiring without hope.— Hell, Canto iv. 1. 24. 


The inhabitants of Limbo are those who, though they have 
lived virtuously, have nevertheless, through lack of baptism, failed 


to attain the bliss of heaven. In the vision of Adamnan a similar 
11—2 
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place ‘at the hither side of the lightless land’ is apportioned to 
those whose good and evil have been equal. ‘Likewise there 
are vast hosts in weakness on the shore of the Eternal Pain 
at the hither side of the lightless land. Every alternate 
hour the pain ebbs from them, the other hour it flows over 
them. They, then, who are thus, are the people whose good 
and whose evil are equal. And in the Day of Doom it shall 
be judged between these, and their good shall quench their evil 
on that day, and thereafter they shall be borne to the Harbour of 
Life in presence of God for ever and ever.’ Here we have that 
note of pity and hope for which this poetic dream is remarkable, 

As in the ‘Inferno,’ sinners are divided into various classes 
according to the magnitude of their crimes, and a proportion 
and fitness is observable between their guilt and its punish- 
ment. Several of the torments closely resemble those in the 
‘Inferno.’ Such are the hosts who stand in jet black mire and 
wear short icy cowls. These ‘rest not and halt not for ever;’ 
their faces are towards the north, and a rough bitter wind cuts 
their foreheads. They have nails of fire through their tongues, 
These are slanderers, liars, and perjured persons, such as have 
given false judgments or perverted right. 

Another multitude fight over fiery flagstones against hosts of 
fiends, flinging themselves from time to time into murky lochs 
and black rivers, and quench the heat of the flaming arrows. 
These are dishonest artisans and traders, impious kings, unfaithful 
wives, &c. 

Another crowd have red fiery cloaks around them, and burning 
wheels around their throats. ‘ Little children are maiming them 
always.’ These were ordained men who have transgressed their 
orders, and deceivers who befool the crowds. The little children 
are those who ‘ were entrusted to them for teaching, but whom 
they taught not, nor did they rebuke them concerning their 
sins,’ 

Of all the Visions that hail from these islands, that of 
Tundale (1149) is the most extravagant, and its humour borders 
on buffoonery. We are in the atmosphere of the miracle play 
and the dance of Death, rather than in that of the terrible and 
serious reality of the Book of Enoch or the Apocalypse. The 
humorous jostles the fearful along the whole of its pages, and 
imparts to it a tone of artificiality. In these later visions, too, 
the gloom of Anglo-Saxon seriousness has tinged the poetic fresh- 
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ness of the Celtic spirit, and though Tundale was an Irish noble- 
man, born in Cashel, his vision is harsh as well as prosaic. The 
most remarkable conception in it is that of the torment of Satan 
himself. The grim and hideous Prince of Darkness, tormenting 
and tormented, is bound down by great chains in the centre of 
Hell upon a gridiron of glowing coals, fed and blown by many 
fiends. In his agony he grasps with his thousand hands at the 
multitudes of souls for ever passing and repassing within his 
reach, crushing them as grapes in a winepress, and flinging them 
into the blazing fire. Here they do not die, but are melted down, 
only to reassume their shape and suffer a recurrence of the 
torment everlastingly. For every agony thus inflicted on the 
souls of the lost, Satan’s own pain suffers increase, and thus his 
torture mounts in degree from age to age: 

The more pain that he there wrought 

To the souls that thither were brought, 

The more pain his own was, 

And from that pain he may not pass. 
This is, so far as we know, an entirely original conception of the 
Prince of Hell, and it is a very powerful one. 

From the twelfth century onward the visions of the other 
world cluster chiefly around one spot, famous not only in our own 
islands but throughout the whole of Western Europe. 

This was Loch Derg, in Donegal, in an island of which was 
supposed to be an entrance into Purgatory, discovered in a dream 
to St. Patrick, and hence called St. Patrick’s Purgatory. What 
is remarkable about the visions that centre in St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory is, that they were not seen by monks or others during a 
trance or cataleptic fit, in which the soul was supposed to have for 
the time being parted from the body; they were witnessed by 
men in sound health and vigour, many of them of high station 
and repute, and were experienced during the lifetime of the 
visitant and in the body. All former visions concerned the soul 
or spirit only ; these, of which a large number have come down to 
us, witnessed to by men of rank from every country in Europe, are 
pains inflicted while the recipient is still in his vigour, and 
are voluntarily undergone in order to mitigate the penalties 
which they feel will be their portion after death. Apart from 
this, the interest in St. Patrick’s Purgatory consists, from an histo- 
rical point of view, in its retention of an ancient medieval 
superstition down to comparatively recent times. In its literary 
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aspect it has a wider interest, as having given rise to some of the 
most remarkable of those dreams of an unseen world which had 
so widespread an influence over the religious belief, the art, and 
the literature of the Middle Ages. 

It is only through a knowledge of the earlier visions that the 
‘Divine Comedy,’ the culmination and crown of this literature, can 
be assigned its right position in the general trend of thought of 
its age, and that the force of such conceptions as we find in 
Dante’s visions can be fully realised. The allegorical interpreta- 
tion has been strained to such an extent that we cease to grasp 
the idea that the poet actually believed any part of his creation 
to be a description of actual places and actual sufferings. But as 
we read vision after vision belonging to his own age and those 
immediately preceding and succeeding it, we receive a new and 
intensified view of the terrible reality which such conceptions 
were to himself and to those for whom he wrote. We find his con- 
temporaries measuring Hell, and assigning to it certain spots on 
or within the globe; we find them accounting by elaborate cal- 
culations for the number of souls that occupy it; we find them 
entering Purgatory during their lifetime to discover the condition 
of a friend who has died, or of a monarch who has been beneficent 
to them; we find that the torments described under images so 
appallingly material were believed in without a question by the 
whole of Western Christendom. Realising this, the ‘ Divine 
Comedy’ takes a new aspect, and gains an added horror. It is im- 
possible to come to any other conclusion than that it was to Dante, 
as to his contemporaries, no symbolical vision, but a picture of 
actual conditions. Symbolism and allegory, of course, have their 
place, especially in the attempt to describe the joys and glories of 
Heaven, which most of the visionaries shrank from describing at 
any length. But as regards the torments of Purgatory and Hell 
we go so far as to say that we doubt whether Dante looked upon 
any of the tortures that he depicted with such terrific force as 
merely allegorical. 

Certainly his fellows did not do so; and it is reasonable to 
suppose that he who was so deeply imbued with the spirit of his 
age held the popular belief. The close connection between these 
beliefs and those of Paganism is recognised by the writers them- 
selves ; they do not hesitate to adorn their narratives with classical 
names and allusions, Pluto and Orcus are constantly introduced 
as representative of death and hell, the fiends are transformed 
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into Eumenides, and the well of Erebus stands for the Lower 
World. Dante chooses, instead of the ‘angel of fellowship’ of the 
earlier poems, the heathen poet Virgil to conduct him through 
the shades, thus directly connecting his descent with that de- 
scribed in the ‘ A’neid.’ Count Ramon closes his narrative with 
a quotation from the same source (‘.Mneid, Bk. vi. 625-7). 
The belief in torments for the souls of sinners in the future 
life is not yet extinct, and is held as a doctrine by all branches 
of Christians ; in earlier ages it was deeply rooted in the minds 
of men, and its effect as a deterrent motive to which direct 
appeal could be made can hardly be over-estimated. When we 
consider that the pains of Purgatory were not for the impeni- 
tent alone, but for those also, though in a less degree and for a 
shortened period, who had lived in the main lives good and pure, 
just and gentle, we see how universal an argument could be based 
upon it. There is indeed no sensible distinction between the 
pains of Purgatory and those of Hell, except that the former are 
temporary and the latter eternal. 

As we conceive of all this, we read with an added tremor the 
terrible pages of the ‘ Inferno’ and ‘ Purgatorio.’ Nevertheless, we 
find in these pages what we have sadly missed from the earlier 
visions, a strain of human pity and sorrow for the pains of the 
sufferers, and a brightening hope as we proceed of an end to their 
afflictions. 

When Dante shrinks back affrighted and Virgil’s cheek grows 
pale, it is not from terror of personal chastisement, but purely 
from sympathy for the doomed. A human heart beats beneath 
the poem and softens and chastens its tone. The brutality of the 
earlier visions has disappeared, and with it their hopelessness and 
gloom. This is, from the special point of view from which we 
have approached the poem, the most striking feature of the 
‘Divine Comedy.’ Dante, saturated though he was with the spirit 
of the earlier writers, rises above them, not only by the compre- 
hensiveness of his grasp, but also by the stronger ‘ hate of hate, 
scorn of scorn, and love of love,’ with which he is dowered. It 
is this that retains for his great poem numberless readers in our 
own day, while the earlier and harsher visions have, centuries 
back, sunk into oblivion. 

ELEANOR HULL. 

















THE HUMOURS OF SCHOOL INSPECTION. 


ANSWERS given at examinations, from the Universities downwards, 
have from time immemorial proved a prolific source of amusement 
to outsiders, though in those more immediately concerned with 
them—examiner and examinee—their discovery and disclosure 
has rather awakened feelings of amazement and dismay. We have 
often felt, however, that many of what would really have been 
most amusing answers have been specially concocted for the 
occasion. We believe the slang term would be that they are 
‘falsed’ answers. The reminiscences we propose to give within 
the limits of a brief article can, however, be vouched for as 
authentic, and, with a few exceptions, as being personal experi- 
ences in the inspection of public elementary schools. We should 
like, by way of preface, to intimate that the wildest and most 
startling answers came invariably from girls. We used to be 
taught by a celebrated head-master of a public school—now dean 
of a cathedral—that what a boy was, so pretty much would the 
man be. This dictum would, we apprehend, hold good of a girl 
and a woman. If so, our examination experiences would indicate 
that of the two—boys and girls—girls, and therefore women, are 
the more reckless and impulsive, and, if driven into a corner, well- 
nigh desperate. We should perhaps further add that our first 
sphere of operations lay in the suburbs of London, which will to 
a great degree account for the topical character of the first of the 
absurdities we proceed to chronicle. 

We were examining a fourth standard in grammar, and en- 
deavouring to ascertain their knowledge of English conjunctions 
in general use—part of the curriculum prescribed. In the usual 
course came the answers ‘and’ and ‘ but.’ Then there was some 
hesitation over such remaining conjunctions as ‘either,’ ‘ or,’ and 
‘neither,’ ‘nor,’ and we pressed strongly for further information, 
when we were met from the lips of a little girl with the simply 
appalling answer of ‘Clapham Junction!’ The school was close 
by that railway labyrinth. 

On another occasion, we were examining a third standard 
(girls) in the geography of the British Isles. We were going through 
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the English lakes, and had elicited, or ‘ i/licited,’ as some pupil 
teachers will have it in their notes of lessons, the well-known list 
of Windermere, Derwentwater, Ulleswater, Wastwater, and so on. 
But we finished up with ‘Bayswater, the topical temptation 
proving too much for a London child. 

Add to these the very local attitude of a boy who, on being 
asked what he knew of St. Paul’s Cathedral, replied that it was 
‘near the Meat Market.’ 

The so-called ‘ composition,’ or little essay on a given subject, 
prescribed for the sixth standard, proved invariably a fruitful field 
for original and amusing ideas. We have by us a few specimens 
of such ‘compositions, which have survived the lapse of years. 
On the subject given—the difference between town and country 
life—one original youth observes that ‘country people are very 
simple, and are held in contempt by the higher class of Londoners. 
London people are rarely so healthy as countrymen, but it is not 
thought genteel if a person has a red face.’ 

In a ‘composition’ on coal occurs this passage: ‘ Coal is the 
heat of the sun bottled up in the trees; the trees have fallen 
down, and stand in the earth. There is a lot of gunpowder in 
coal,’ On the subject ‘What profession would you choose ?’ I 
read again, ‘I have a strong desire to become a teacher. The 
hours are easy and the work light, and you can go into any 
society and company. You get acquainted with Government 
inspectors.’ That boy should have been marked ‘ failed’ for ob- 
sequious flattery. 

In marked contrast with the foregoing is this composition 
exercise written by a boy of twelve years of age, the subject 
‘The history of a table’ being given him by a sub-inspector who 
stood over him while he wrote the essay : ‘I am not a time-table 
or a multiplication-table. I am a highly polished, refined, and 
aristocratic-looking dining-table. I have not always held the posi- 
tion Ido now. Once upon a time I was a rough country chap and 
lived in a wood. However, I was given to understand that I must 
shift and do something in this world besides standing in the sun- 
shine all day listening to birds and watching the babbling stream. 
It was a cruel wrench to leave my home, and I confess I was cut up 
very much to my very heart. I was deprived of all my belongings, 
not being allowed to carry away anything except my trunk which 
contained all I had in the world. I was not even allowed to make 
my bow when I took my leave, so I trust you twig my meaning.’ 
11—5 
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Here the scholar scores against the inspector, though we 
cannot believe this irritating effusion to have been original. We 
contend that it had either been committed to memory from the 
columns of some comic journal and adroitly utilised by this im- 
pudent young monkey, or had been manufactured for his benefit 
by a facetious schoolmaster who had got wind from a neigh- 
bouring teacher of the inspector’s partiality for this question. 

The practice of giving such tips to one another by elementary 
teachers, where the inspector was reputed to be a ‘scorcher,’ 
was undoubtedly not unknown in the very high and dry result 
days, when managers were actually paid a penny a head on every 
‘pass’ per cent. in the three R.’s obtained by the scholars in 
average attendance in a school; 7.e., if ninety per cent. of them 
passed in those subjects in a school of one hundred, 7s. 6d. a head 
would be paid on each of the hundred children. 

One afternoon an examination had been protracted considerably 
after the usual hour, and the inspector was sitting talking over 
the results of the examination with the head-master, when a 
knock came at the door. ‘Come in!’ said the master, and a boy 
entered. ‘I’m very busy, my boy; but what is it?’ ‘ Please, sir, 
Mr. S. of St. P.’s has sent me for the inspector’s arithmetic 
questions, and he’d be much obliged by your letting him have 
them at once.’ ‘Not quite at once,’ struck in the inspector, ‘ for 
of course it wouldn’t do to let him have the lot we’ve used this 
morning. Come, Mr. B., I’ll ask your assistance in compiling a 
fresh set.’ They did so, and when these reached the master of St. 
P.’s their stiffness drove him to absolute despair. On another 
occasion an inspector on entering a schoolroom noticed a boy 
leaving it by the opposite door after a nod from the head-teacher. 
After a few words to the latter, H.M.I. passed on as if he were 
going into another department of the school, but really with the 
intention of following the boy who had just gone out. He lit 
upon the lad loitering at a shop window. The boy looked up at 
him, and evidently did not recognise bim. ‘ What school do you 
belong to?’ said the inspector. ‘B. Street,’ rejoined the lad. 
‘Then why are you not there this morning?’ ‘ Please, sir, I’ve 
been sent out to Mr. R., of St. P.’s, to let him know that old H. 
is about.’ ‘Old H.! then, my boy, J’l/ go along with you!’ 

It does not do, however, for inspectors to be too suspicious. 
The writer was once morally convinced that a boy was using his 
slate in an underhand way beneath the desk when writing a piece 
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of dictation. He pounced on the lad, making sure he would find 
a copy of the reading book from which the dictation was being 
given lying open at the same page upon the form beside him. 
Instead, he found the poor child writing the dictation with his 
toes, his right foot mittened, and tucked up over his knees. The 
boy was a handless cripple. 

And here an instance occurs to us of the total annihilation of 
a smart young inspector by some intelligent infants in a North of 
England school. H.M.I. was examining the six-year-olds in 
object lessons before the Vicar and his lively daughter thus: 
‘What is this made of?’ (producing a penny). 

Children : ‘ Copper.’ 

H.MJI.: ‘No, children, you are mistaken; it is made of 
bronze, which is a mixture of tin and copper. Now what is it 
made of ?’ 

Children : ‘ Bronze.’ 

H.M.I.: ‘ And this ?’ (showing a sixpence). 

Children: ‘Silver.’ 

H.M.I.: ‘ Quite right; and this ?’ (fumbling for a half-sove- 
reign, but, on failing to find it, rashly flourishing his seal ring in 
their faces). 

Children (to the infinite amusement of the Vicar’s lively 
daughter): ‘ Brass!’ 

H.M.I.: ‘My dear children, no! It’s gold. Look more 
closely at it, now—yes, you may hand it round. Now, what use 
do you think I have for this ring ?’ 

Little girl: ‘ Please, sir, to be married with.’ (Vicar’s daughter 
convulsed in the corner.) 

H.M.I.: ‘No! no! Men don’t wear wedding rings. But when 
your father seals a letter what does he do it with ?’ 

Little boy (briskly): ‘ Please, sir, a brass farden !’ 

We have given an illustration of Cockney self-complacency. 
National and local characteristics come out oddly enough in this 
way at the examinations alike of scholars and pupil-teachers. 
When a sub-inspector was hearing a class of London-Irish boys 
repeat Macaulay’s ‘ Horatius,’ he inquired whether three soldiers 
would be likely now-a-days to hold a bridge against a whole army. 
‘Would three Englishmen, for example?’ he said. ‘No, sir!’ 
said the class. ‘ Would three Scotchmen?’ They again dissented. 
‘Would three Irishmen?’ ‘Please, sir,’ shouted an excitable little 
fellow, ‘ one Irishman would do it!’ 
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A North of England pupil teacher was asked to describe the 
way in which he had spent his Haster holidays. This was his 
answer: ‘ At Easter I and a companion went to Knot Mill Fair. 
We did not take much account of the show except for the 
marionettes and wild beasts. But we much preferred the latter, 
in cages, for we were thus enabled to study the works of God, 
without the danger of being torn in pieces!’ Here the Lancashire 
shrewdness is finely illustrated. 

A very large proportion of the mistakes of scholars and pupil 
teachers alike are of course due to ‘cram’ pure and simple. What 
but ‘cramming’ in geography could produce the following? 

‘The equator is an imaginary line, going round the earth 
once in every twenty-four hours.’ 

‘The Ganges rises to the height of 11,000 feet in the Hima- 
laya Mountains. It flows along the Chain about 200 miles. The 
river itself is called the Main River; as you go further on you 
come to a place where it empties itself into the sea. This is 
called the mouth of a river, and if it has several, like the Ganges, 
they are called Sunderbunds.’ 

The shape and motions of the earth used to be taught in the 
lowest class of each school by a requirement of the Code which 
has been since very judiciously altered. For it is obvious that 
astronomical geography is quite beyond the capacity of an 
ordinary child, as the following will go to show :— 

Inspector: ‘ Does the sun go round the earth, or the earth go 
round the sun?’ 

Boy at top of class: ‘The sun goes round the earth.’ 

(Inspector passes on question. ) 

Boy in the middle of the class: ‘The earth goes round the 
sun,’ 

(Question still passed on.) 

Cautious girl at bottom of cluss: ‘ Please, sir, sometimes one, 
and sometimes the other !’ 

At a monthly pupil teachers’ examination in the old days, @ 
girl who had been invited in the course of a paper on geography 
to ‘give an account of a coasting voyage from the London Docks 
to Bristol, and to mention all points of interest en route,’ thus 
evasively replied: ‘I only got to the mouth of the Thames and 
then began to feel very sick and ill, so I went down below and 
saw no more,’ 

‘To turn to historical bulls and blunders, My notebook 
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contains the following extracts, which show very shadowy notions 
of history on the part of scholars and pupil teachers during the 
seventies. 

‘Julius Cesar invaded Britain 55 B.c., and converted the 
natives to Christianity.’ ‘Richard I. went to Mormandy, and was 
shot through the eye by a Mormon while capturing the Castle of 
Chaluz.’ ‘The Salic Law was an enactment that provided that 
no one descending from a female should ascend the throne.’ 
This is a girl’s answer ; so is the following : ‘ Queen Mary died of 
dropsy. Her death was greatly hastened by the neglect of her 
husband, Philip, Emperor of Germany, who afterwards became 
King of France. Feeling weary of the English people, she 
returned to France and died at Madrid! At the post-mortem 
examination of her body the word “Calais” was found engraved 
on her heart.’ Of course, this last instance is a clear case of a 
confusion of ideas. The following short biography of Sir Isaac 
Newton is harder of explanation : 

‘Sir Isaac Newton was the greatest orator and statesman 
England ever produced. His best oratorio is called the Messiah. 
His essay on criticism and essay on Man are the best didactic 
poems in the language; his Dunciad and other satires have never 
been equalled.’ Can it be that this young lady (for the fair sex 
is again responsible for this biographical bewilderment) got up 
what she thought was a sketch of the life and works of Sir Isaac 
Newton from a textbook out of which the leaves intervening 
between the letters V and P had been torn out, and that she had 
been thus innocently attributing to Newton what really related 
to Pope? Pope’s version of Virgil’s Pollio might be said to have 
some reference to the Messiah. The candidate recollected that 
the Messiah was an oratorio, and then, perhaps, put to herself 
the question, What ought I to call a writer of oratorios? and 
answered herself to her satisfaction: Why, of course, an orator— 
but this is the nearest that we can go to analyse the ingredients 
of this biographical puddingstone. 

From history let us turn to science. Animal physiology is 
perhaps responsible for the most delightful absurdities in the way 
of examination answers that we have recorded, though domestic 
economy runs it hard. Indeed, they give good cause for the 
complaint of the anxious mother about this subject, that she 
didn’t wish her daughter to learn it at all, because it was ‘ rude to 
tell them so much about their insides.” The heart is said by one 
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pupil to be contained in a bony box in the north-east corner of 
the chest. The diaphragm is a serious petition (serous partition) 
between the thorax and the abdominal regions. The bowels are 
five in number—-namely, a, e, i, o, and u—and the humerous is 
the funny bone. Here is a highly technical answer in domestic 
economy in reply to the very simple question, What is the best 
food for infants? ‘Oxigen, Hydrogen, and a little Carbon.’ Two 
of the other sections into which domestic economy is divided for 
the purpose of instruction in elementary schools—?.e., Clothing 
and its uses, and Ventilation—netted the following strange 
answers : ‘ Muslin is a stuff worn in summer to let the perspira- 
tion through.’ ‘The teacher should keep her windows open 
bottom and top a trival (a trifle) wherever the weather will 
promi it. If the rooms are not lofty there should be some of 
Toby’s tubs! from the walls outside. The teacher should take 
care not to get too near her class in teaching them, for thus she 
would take in much poor gas.’ 

When a great gathering of teachers presented him with an 
address and testimonial at the time of his retirement, Matthew 
Arnold so far took them into his confidence as to admit that he 
became a Government Inspector of Schools in order to have an 
income sufficient to marry upon, not because he felt drawn to the 
work, which largely consisted of examinations of a very monotonous 
and detailed kind. To employ such a man to assess grants in 
aid of elementary education, which meant seeing and hearing 
children of the lowest classes stumble over their pothooks and 
primers for several hours a day, was indeed to cut blocks with a 
razor. But what was at first distasteful to him became, after a while, 
agreeable, for, to one of his genial and sympathetic disposition, it 
soon proved full of human interest. He became the teachers’ 
and children’s friend, and though many a droll anecdote of his 
casual methods of marking and taking stock of his schools still 
goes the rounds, and though, as he frankly confessed on the occa- 
sion we refer to, he was a very unpunctual inspector, none of his 
colleagues had a shrewder sense of what was wanting in each 
school he visited, or could reckon it up more readily. For the 
general body of elementary teachers he thus acquired an honest 
respect and liking, and could preserve an unmoved countenance 
even when he encountered such delicious entries in the school 
logbook as the following: 


1 Presumably ‘ Tobin's tubes,’ 
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‘Have examined Standards IV.—VI. and am very sanguinary 
about the results of the examination.’ It may be added that the 
adjective used not inaptly describes what the results of the 
Government examination actually proved to be, for the schedules 
showed what has otherwise been characterised as ‘ a superfluity of 
naughtiness.’ 

Another logbook entry refers to the headmaster’s recent 
marriage, of which it would seem he had made a formal announce- 
ment to his assembled pupils. It runs thus: ‘The event of my 
marriage, on August 10, caused a hearty outbreak of sympathy 
on the part of the scholars.’ 

But we remember a sister of one of the most prominent 
members of the London School Board in its early days—a most 
active and admirable manageress—observing in the logbook of a 
school under her charge thata certain pupil teacher should attend 
to grammer. This suggests another instance of a manager 
posing as an authority, this time in geography, and being similarly 
hoist with his own petard. This gentleman—to the best of our re- 
collection, a retired linendraper—went into school one day with 
the intention of putting the fifth standard through their facings 
in the geography of Europe. He began: ‘ What is the capital of 
‘Olland ?’ ‘ Capital H’ was the crushing rejoinder from the smart 
boy of the class. The ex-linendraper did not pursue his geo- 
graphical inquiries further. 

Of course there are managers and managers, and an inspector 
with a sense of the humorous has many a chuckle over the 
eccentricities of the stranger specimens. ‘There was a rural dean 
among them who could not keep his university achievements out 
of his conversation with us all—inspector, teachers, and scholars— 
in the middle of the examination. Indeed he is reputed, when 
offering up prayer for his brother clerics at a ruridecanal meeting, 
to have asked for a special measure of grace for those who had 
not had the advantages of a university education. Though he 
was an eminent authority on the book of Job, nobody ever tried 
the patience of his schoolmaster more; in fact, the poor man 
confided to me that nothing disorganised the school so much as 
the entrance of the vicar. 

Music, as taught in elementary schools, has not always charms 
to soothe the inspector’s breast. An inspector descending a hill- 
side towards a village school, on a broiling summer day, was 
saluted by an outburst of music which at first bore some resem- 
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blance to ‘ Rule, Britannia,’ but afterwards broke away into the 
most bewildering discord. He made a mental note not to ask the 
children to sing ‘ Rule, Britannia.’ He was met at the door by a 
farmer manager in his shirt-sleeves, grinning from ear to ear. ‘I 
reckon, sir, we have summat to please you this time,’ was his 
opening remark. 

‘I’m glad to hear it ; and what may that be?’ 

‘Don’t you mind what you said about the youngsters learning 
rounds or catches, as it were so good for the discipline ?’ 

‘O yes! Iremember. Have they got one up?’ 

‘That they have, sir. You never heerd anything to come up 
to it.’ The inspector, glad, in this way, to escape from ‘Rule, 
Britannia, at once called for the round which he found on the list 
of songs submitted to him. The schoolmistress, cane in hand, 
led off the first class with the first strain of ‘ Rule, Britannia.’ As 
they began the next strain the second class repeated the first 
with startling effect, and finally the last section broke in with it 
when the first and second divisions were shouting the third and 
second strains against each other. When it was all over the 
manager turned to the inspector with ‘ Well, sir, did you ever 
hear anything to come up to that ?’ 

‘No, I never did,’ gasped the paralysed official, ‘and I don’t 
think I ever shall.’ 

The present Government inspectors have nothing to do with 
the religious instruction of the elementary schools, but, of course, 
they come across many amusing specimens of the theological 
views of the children frequenting them, now from a diocesan 
inspector, now. at the vicar’s dinner-table. Here are some illus- 
trations :—A Sunday school teacher, after having explained to her 
class that only the patriarchs were allowed to have more than one 
wife, went on: ‘ But, children, in these Christian times, how many 
wives may aman have?’ Upon which a little girl eagerly put 
up her hand and cried, ‘ Please, ’m, two only is generally necessary 
to salvation.’ 

Candidates for confirmation by Roman Catholic bishops are 
generally asked a few questions by the latter before the rite is 
administered. An Irish priest gave us a couple of instances 01 
questions and answers on these occasions, one of which we quote. 
‘You say,’ said the bishop to one boy, ‘that God is almighty. 
What do you mean by that?’ ‘That He can do everything, your 
lordship.’ ‘ And do you believe that, my boy? Is there anything 
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that you think God could not do?’ ‘Well, your lordship, there’s 
only one thing that I don’t think He can do.’ ‘ And what’s that ?’ 
‘I don’t think He could stop the farmers grumblin’ about their 
crops.’ 

The combined self-assertiveness and crassness of the average 
male pupil teacher must be held responsible for this kind of treat- 
ment of questions put to test his literary perception. On being 
asked to comment on the following passage :— 

‘ This England never will and never shall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror !’ 
A pupil teacher thus contemptuously replies :— 

‘1, This is ¢mpossible, because it implies that a conqueror 
has only one foot, whereas he has two. 

‘2. This is absurd, because pride is located in the heart of 
man, not in his foot.’ 

When a pupil teacher who can criticise Shakespeare with such 
airy arrogance reaches man’s estate, he is not likely to bring out the 
delicate shades of meaning in the poetry which, as a fully certi- 
ficated teacher, he is supposed to prepare his scholars in. Very cut 
and dry will be his explanation of the introduction to ‘The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel ;’ and when this has been given, he will set his 
class to drone through it simultaneously from day to day until 
possibly a Mr. Myers or a Mr. Helps will come round and call 
upon the unfortunates to ‘ write that out,’ when something of this 
sort will emerge —indeed, the lines we subjoin actually did emerge 
from one of these poor human phonographs :— 

‘The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infernal old ; 
His harp, his sole remaining joy, 
Was carried by an organ boy.’ 




















LITTLE ANNA MARK:.' 
BY 8. R. CROCKETT. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MURDER CRIES FROM THE GROUND. 


At the Great House of New Milns and in the feudal hamlet about 
it there was mighty confusion and deray. ‘Murder! murder!’ 
That word of ugliest sound in all languages, was on every lip. 
Yet none knew of rights whom to blame for the deed, and many 
that were unfriendly glared at each other, fell suspicion leaping 
eagerly up into their eyes. 

Philip Stansfield and his party ran hither and thither, crying, 
‘Death to Umphray Spurway!’ Some blamed the minister, Mr. 
John Bell. A few even cried, ‘To the Lodge Yett!’ ready to assert 
that the burden of the deed fell on my poor mother, because, 
her son being the heir (my father, Philip Stansfield, being 
disinherit), my mother had the best reasons for wishing Sir 
James out of the way. 

Indeed, for two or three hours the country-side was in sucha 
taking that the most part hastily armed themselves, and every 
man looked askance at his neighbour. 

Meantime the poor harried corpse lay on the very dining- 
table where he had made merry with his friends the night before, 
and Philip Stansfield had set one of his cronies at the door with 
a drawn sword in his hand, ordering him to cut down any that 
should attempt to go within. 

It was Robin Green who brought this word to Umphray 
Spurway at the Miln House, adding that my grandmother, the 
poor Lady Stansfield, had shut herself in her room and summoned 
to her the minister, Mr. John Bell, to hold a service. At first I 
was too much afraid of Philip Stansfield, my father, and over- 
pressed with the horror of what I had seen in the Blue Room to 
reveal anything. But as soon as Umphray Spurway had taken 
me from the water-side and brought me to his own house, I came 
to myself and told him all that I had seen, only begging him to 
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keep it secret ; for I was convinced that if I were called upon to 
witness publicly Philip Stansfield would certainly kill me. 

The Englishman, who (as they all have) had in him a fine 
instinct of law-abiding, whistled softly while I was telling him all 
that I had seen. He narrowed his eyes till the pupil became no 
more than a darkly twinkling triangle in his broad, rosy face. 
Then when he had asked a question or two he went toa little 
desk whereon were many papers and samples of cloth, and 
sweeping all aside with a full half-circle of his arm, he sat down 

and squared his elbows to write a letter. This being presently 
finished, he folded it up and sealed it carefully with his own seal. 
Then he called Robin Green to him. 

‘Take this letter immediately to Edinburgh,’ he said. ‘I will 
saddle you a horse out of my stable that will carry you easily and 
quickly thither. Go to the house of Mr. George Hume, cloth 
merchant, in the Grass Market. He is great with my Lord 
; Advocate.’ 

‘Sir, said Robin Green, ‘I will gladly go. But I am an old 
; man and may not ride so expeditiously as one of the younger men 
in your employ—your ’prentice William Bowman, for example.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Spurway, ‘it will be fitter that you should go. 
Take what time you need. I will keep the castle here till my 
Lord send a commissary hither to make perquisition concerning 
' the truth of this most foul murder.’ 

] ‘Sir,’ said Robin, ‘say no more. Tor my poor master’s sake 
I would ride to London, let alone the little trail to Edinburgh. 
. For thirty year he hath been a good master to me, and now when 
; he is cruelly done to death he shall not go unavenged, if Robin 
Green’s auld banes will haud thegether !’ 

i ‘I will accompany you some part of the way,’ answered 
Umphray Spurway. ‘I desire not that Master Philip, who is 
! lording it for the nonce up at the Great House, should take you 
) with that letter in your possession. I will see you past the Lodge 
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l Yett in safety.’ 

[ ‘So saying he blew upon his little silver pipe, for in the Wauk 
- Mill everything was done by so many blasts of the Englishman’s 
Y whistle, just as it is upon a king’s ship at sea. And scarcely had 
| the shrill sound died away when the weavers poured out of their 
e weaving sheds and wooden barracks, where they were resting, into 
y the quadrangle, and there stood waiting their master in proper 
enough ranks and companies, 
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Umphray Spurway went out and said somewhat to them, the 
purport of which I could not hear. But he chose some thirty, 
whom he bade arm them with muskets, pistolets, and whingers 
out of an armoury which he kept in the drying-loft over the dye- 
house ; for in the unsettled state of the country the Englishman 
had drilled his retainers like a military command. For some- 
times the rumour had run that the dragoons were coming to 
search the mills for rebellious hill folk, and sometimes that the 
wild Whigs were on the march to burn it down as an invention of 
the devil and a haunt of Episcopalians. So that Umphray Spurway 
reckoned to make himself safe in either case. 

Now the heart of a boy is ever the same. In spite of the 
dreadful nature of my position and the dismal and affrighting 
experiences of the night, I was wholly consoled by the mere 
pleasure of walking in step with so strong and military-looking 
a company of men, all well armed and able of body—if a trifle 
round-shouldered, as is indeed the wont of all weavers of cloth. 

Moreover we were going to my mother’s house, and it pleased 
me to think that she should see me in such company, walking 
beside Umphray Spurway almost like a kind of lieutenant, and 
taking as long strides as any one man in the ranks. 

We were going through the croft at the back of the mansion 
house when we saw a little cloud of people come flocking out of 
the gateway of the Great House. They were all weaving in and 
out in a sort of turmoil, like children playing ‘tick’ about a 
preaching in the open air. In the midst was a man in black 
whom they were haling down the green croft. He had a rope 
about his neck, and when we came near we could see that it was 
Mr. John Bell, the minister who had been so high in favour with 
my grandfather. 

Umphray Spurway ordered his men to halt behind some 
clumps of willows and gorse bushes that waved and fluttered along 
the water-side. Meantime the rout came clamorously towards us. 
There was a great fir tree a little way up the croft, perhaps a 
stone’s throw or thereby from the bushes where we were hidden. 
The hiving cluster of men and women who surrounded Mr. Bell 
halted beneath it, and we could see that the poor minister still 
had the rope drawn about his neck so tight that he was half 
strangled. 

‘Up with him!’ cried the voice of Philip Stansfield; ‘he has 
as good as confessed his guilt. We may not be able at once to 
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put an end to his partner, the Englishman, but we will execute 
vengeance on this paltering rogue, who, as it were, was taken 
red-handed. Up the tree with you, Deil’s Tailor, and throw the 
rope over a branch. I am a magistrate and I order you to do it!’ 

The poor minister stood silent, his lips moving but not a 
sensible word coming from them. He seemed turned to stone, 
only his wild and glassy eyes turned this way and that. Then 
Philip Stansfield read from a paper a sort of warrandice for the 
‘execution,’ of which I could only make out the words ‘art and 
part in the crime of cruelly slaying Sir James Stansfield, depriving 
him of his life and eke of his pocket-book, with sundry papers 
and moneys therein,’ 

And ever as he read he continually interrupted to tug at the 
noose which was round the neck of the poor dumb victim, crying 
out at each pull, ‘I will have his life, the black-hearted rogue!’ 
Or again, ‘ How like you that, murderer of my father?’ And 
anon, ‘So will I serve Umphray Spurway, the Englishman, and all 
that in the past have crossed and harassed me !’ 

And all the tail that followed the young man cried out fawn- 
ingly, ‘ Aye, serve him so, Sir Philip !’ 

At this Umphray Spurway smiled grimly, but did not offer to 
move hand or foot to save the minister till the man called the 
Deil’s Tailor had descended to the ground with the end of the 
rope in his hand. 

‘Make ready !’ cried Philip Stansfield to his company, who at 
his word set their hands to the rope like so many hinds playing 
pranks ata hiring fair, laughing and jesting with a drunken jollity 
about the poor trembling, white-gilled minister, and telling him 
with what a plump he would find himself in another world. 

‘Now pray your best, Mr. Minister,’ said Philip Stansfield to 
Mr. Bell, ‘for by my faith as a gentleman in five minutes you 
will be in Abraham’s bosom—and right sorry I am for the 
patriarch !’ 

Then he counted, ‘ One, two, th—— 

But Umphray Spurway was before him, stepping coolly into 
the midst of them. 

‘Surround them, men!’ he cried at the pitch of his great 
voice, and at his words the thirty weavers came forth from their 
hiding-places with cocked muskets and drawn swords, to the great 
confusion of the half-drunken sots who had been so light- 
heartedly haling the minister to his death. Only Philip Stansfield 
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himself stood his ground, for with all his half-maniacal fury no 
one denied him a sort of brute courage. He was indeed ever 
resolutely and even insolently ready to accept the consequences of 
his acts. 

The rope that had been in the hands of his followers swung 
to and fro over the branch of the fir-tree ; and presently, as Mr, 
Bell sank on his knees to give thanks for his deliverance from his 
persecutors, it slipped and fell to the ground with the sound of a 
whip cracking. 

‘And now, sir, what means this farce?’ said Umphray Spur- 
way, looking sternly at the young man, whose face, usually bloated 
with drink and passion, was now of an unpleasantly mottled 
pallor, like freshly cooled potted meat. 

‘Nay,’ returned Philip Stansfield, braving it out, with his hand 
on his hip and his feathered bonnet cocked on his head, ‘ were it 
not for your weavers I had served you the same. And I will yet 
see you swing each beside the other in the Grass Market if not here, 
You two were the last seen with my father. You were drink- 
ing with him both in the change-house and in his own chamber. 
You were forth of your house all night, and there is evidence to 
prove that you were seen casting his body into the river at past 
twelve of the clock yestreen nigh to the old bridge of Esk.’ 

The man’s arrogant effrontery both amazed and dazed me, and 
I think that I was about to cry out in denial, but Umphray Spur- 
way curtly bade me be silent. 

‘Well, he said, ‘for that which I have done I am ready 
and willing to answer, as you must also answer for your lawless 
deed in putting this minister in fear of his life without trial or 
colour of law.’ 

‘IT am not answerable to a pock-pudding wabster !’ said Sir 
Philip Stansfield, waving his hand contemptuously. 

‘No?’ replied Spurway, dryly. ‘Then it were better for you 
to go and prepare the replies you will make to those to whom you 
are answerable; for doubtless a question or two will be asked 
about this night’s work of more than one.’ 

The young man did not deign to make any rejoinder, but 
turned on his heel, and strode away up the green croft towards 
the Great House of New Milns, of which he had taken complete 
possession, ordering all things within it from the first moment of 
his father’s death, as if he were its undisputed master. 

Umphray Spurway watched him go with the same grim smile 
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on his face which it had worn ever since I had told him my tale. 
And somehow I knew as well as if he had said it that he was 
thinking how far Robin Green had ridden on his way to the house 
of Mr. George Hume, merchant in the Edinburgh Grass Market, 
and particular intimate of my Lord Advocate, Sir James Dalrymple 
of Stair. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE TORCH-LIGHT FUNERAL, 





It was twelve of the clock on the night of the Sabbath, the 
day of the discovery of the murder, when, lying asleep in a 
trundle bed in the house of Umphray Spurway, I awoke with a 
great commotion without sounding in my ear. My mother was 
in the great bed near me. She had come from the Lodge Yett 
inthe company of Umphray Spurway and his folk. For the 
Englishman judged it unsafe to leave her in that lonely and de- 
fenceless house at the mercy of a wild beast run mad like her 
husband, Philip Stansfield. My mother would have stayed on at 
the Lodge, being, though a little woman, still brave enough in 
spirit in spite of having been broken down in health with her 
troubles. But both the minister and Mr. Spurway fleeched and 
prayed upon her to come away for my sake, urging intently that 
there was no saying of what iniquity her husband might not be 
guilty in his present state of anger and drunken fury. 

So it was arranged that for atime she should come to the mill- 
house, which was situated so pleasantly by the weir whose water 
drives the great water-wheels. Umphray Spurway slept in a little 
box-like office in the mill itself, having given up his own chamber to 
the minister. My mother and I lay, as I have said, in the guest 
chamber. And I was never better pleased than to exchange the 
solemn-smelling, emptily resounding Great House and the lonely 
dank little Lodge Yett, hidden among the trees, for such an abid- 
ing-place. It was cheerful beyond words, All day long the hum 
and click of the shuttles never ceased. The creaking noise of 
many beams, all moving in unison, was music in my ears, glad- 
some as the sound of many larks singing above a spring meadow. 

Then at night there was the song of the river over the weir, 
and the splash of the water tumbling from the wooden mill-lade 
or trough into the black pool beneath the great wheel. I could 
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never get enough of these things, and shall always connect the 
first perfect happiness of my life with the humming weaving-rooms 
and plashing waters about the Miln house of Umphray Spurway, 
the Englishman. 

But at midnight a noise of stirring about the house woke me 
in the place where, though already a great fellow, I lay very well 
content—that is, in the little trundle, with my mother above me in 
her own bed. I know not very well why I awaked, if it were not 
that my mother put an arm down to assure herself of my presence, 
For though a woman outraged and despised by the husband of her 
youth may lie and see the morning come in with unshut eye; ora 
high mystic (like Mr. James Wellwood of Tindergarth) may in like 
manner ‘ wander all night sleepless upon the banks of Ulai, pluck- 
ing an apple here and there,’ yet a boy’s thoughts are not thus 
absorbed in the hours of repose. He will sleep through a can- 
nonade or an earthquake. That is, for ordinary.- But at all events 
my mother’s stirring awoke me, and a moment after I found myself 
on my feet looking out of the window. There was a dancing of 
lights down in the valley beyond the Esk Water, and distant voices 
which came irregularly up to us, being almost drowned by the 
plash and roar of the weir. 

But nearer—indeed, under my very window—I saw that which 
made me pull on my breeches with haste and diligence. Umphray 
Spurway was ordering his little force of weavers once more into 
marching array, and the minister, Mr. Bell, was standing ready 
as it were to accompany them. 

I had not all my clothes rightly on when I ran downstairs, 
crying to my mother that I would not be long, and (to my present 
sorrow) disobeying her command to come quietly back to bed. 
For, indeed, I was never used to minding my mother much, nor 
she to insisting upon strict obedience. But so soon as Mr. Spur- 
way saw me he ordered me back, and even so I must perforce 
have gone; for it is a different thing to disobey Umphray Spur- 
way, and one that I for one would not have ventured upon. But 
recollecting himself he said, speaking as if in a kind of muse, ‘It 
will do him good. His eye may yet long after the Sodom apple. 
Let him come and see how bitter it may be in the belly !’ 

And after that he took no more notice of me, but divided his 
party into two. One section he gave into the hand of William 
Bowman, bidding him keep watch at the Miln House and mount 
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guard to keep both my mother and the property of his master 
from harm during his absence. 

£ And William Bowman obeyed, though I dare say he desired as 
greatly as I had to accompany us. Then Umphray Spurway waved 





. a hand towards the window where my mother lay. For he was 
. always more than ordinary taken up about her, and if he had only to 
" conduct her across a muddy road he took care of her as if she had 
t been so much breakable glass that might fall asunder ere he could 
“ bring her to the further side. But this, at the time, I set down 
. as an English custom, and resolved never to practise, observing 
, that it drew the eyes of men, making them smile and wink to each 
e 


other privately. 

So we marched two by two down the little loaning, and, lo! 
like the rubbing of a wet palm over a school bairn’s slate, the 
. kindly glow of the watch-lights at the Miln House was blotted 
out, and the singing noise of the weir ceased as if a door had been 


‘ 


i shut between us and the downrush of the water. 

f ‘Philip, lad,’ said Umphray Spurway, ‘I have brought you out 
‘ this night that ye may be witness to a strange transaction—one 
e 


that ye will never forget, one that (rightly considered and thought 
on) will be a boggart to fright ye from evil-doing more than the 
h devil and the Ten Commands.’ 
y We went down the water-side to the fords of Esk, marching 
‘ silently. And as we went Mr. James Bell would have improved 
y the occasion with sundry remarks upon the fate of sinners and the 
certainty with which their sins found them out, but Umphray 
Spurway (a little roughly as I thought) bade him keep the wind 
in the bladder against the Sabbath day. To which the minister 
answered nothing. Anon we came to the ford across the Esk 
Water, and here it was no pleasant road we had to travel. For 
the floods were out, and what with the melting of the snows and 
the great pieces of ice floating by in the swirl of the shallows, it 
took the men some of them above the knee, and indeed to the 
waist, as often as they slipped from the stepping-stones. As for 
Mr. Bell, he was wet breast-high by falling from the great centre 
boulder, and, indeed, was wellnigh wholly swept away, the strength 
of the ford at that place warring against the stones. But while 
struggling thus in the water he had this expression : ‘ Lord, I am 
“ about Thy work! I look to Thee to bring me through.’ 

} And it really seemed as if after that the waters slacked and 
became less impassable. As for me, I was neither wet nor weary, 
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for Umphray Spurway caught me up on the verge of the black 
interspace and carried me right sickerly on his shoulder to 
the other side, going as easily as if I had been no more than a 
pound weight avoirdupois. 

Presently we were past the peril of the waters, and, the minister 
returning thanks, Umphray Spurway put his hand on his shoulder 
and said, ‘ Sir, I humbly crave your pardon for my uncivil words, 
I spoke as a rude man, for which I am heartily sorry.’ And Mr, 
Bell answered that he thought no more about the matter; for 
which I thought the better of him. 

But all this was soon forgot when we came to where the 
town of Moreham lies low beneath the kirk thereof. For we saw 
lights dancing here and there—not lanterns with dip candles in 
them alone, such as men use at the stables or maidens at the 
morning milking of the cows, but great torches of tar and rosin 
knots, making a red trail of fire above on the dark and cloudy sky. 
As we came nearer we heard also the crying of voices and the 
trampling of many shod feet. So we went fast, that those who 
had been wetted at the ford might take no hurt. 

Then, as we proceeded at the swaying trot of the Irish har- 
vester, we came on a man running as eagerly as ourselves, but in 
a contrary direction. Him Umphray Spurway called upon to halt, 
and, when he did not, tripped him up incontinent, being of a 
country where they are skilled in such ploys. Thereafter Spurway 
stelled the man up on his feet again and said to him, ‘Ah, 
William Robson, ’tis you! Whither away so fast, I pray you, at 
this hour of the morning? What goes forward with so great a 
concourse of folk at the kirk of Moreham ?’ 

Then the man, being held fast on both sides and seeing no 
remedy, told us how Philip Stansfield had given orders for the 
burial of his father that night secretly in the kirkyard of More- 
ham, which was more retired than that of New Milns, and in 
which also was the family burying-place of the Stansfields, 

‘For, cried the man, ‘he has gone about swearing that 
whether his father were murdered by the Englishman or whether 
he made away with himself, he died a dog’s death and should be 
buried like a dog out of the house that was now his own !’ 

And so fiercely did the young man speak no man dared to 
counter him by word or look. For, as William Robson testified, 
ever since the finding of his father, Philip Stansfield had been 
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wild and disordered, threatening any with death that withstood 
him in the smallest trifle. 

‘ Life—life,’ he would ery ; ‘at long and last I am come into 
my heritage of new life. I, that was yestereve as a lick-pot lackey 
and a whipped cur, am now become the master of all, and on the 
heads of them that flouted me I will clean the mire from my 
shoon !’ 

‘We will go down and see what is to be seen!’ said Umphray 
Spurway. ‘Set William Robson in the midst, that he may not 
escape, and every man follow me quietly, as I bade you at first.’ 

So, falling into the train, but yet keeping carefully in the dark 
behind, we followed the riotous concourse on its way up to the 
kirk of Moreham. I remember, as we mounted the slope, seeing 
the beard of the Englishman glow red as fire in the light of the 
tossing pitch-pine knots ahead of us. 

Then, when they slowed to go up the final ascent, we took 
behind the whin bushes, and, bending our heads, hid ourselves 
at the back of the kirk-dyke before they entered, And a grue- 
some sight it was that we looked upon from that coign of vantage. 

Two women went dancing and singing ribald songs incon- 
gruously mixed with psalm tunes. These had torches in their hands 
and would often stop to swear if one scattered tar on the other as 
they waved their firebrands in the air. And once I thought 
that they would certainly fall like furies one on the other. The 
wilder of the two was that same buxom, blowzelind Janet Mark 
whom I had seen at the change-house with Philip Stansfield. * The 
other I knew not at that time. 

Then came the corpse of my grandfather, white-sheeted and 
coftinless, borne upon the shoulders of half a dozen men, and look- 
ing, thus mishandled and abused, at least twice the length of an 
ordinary man. I mind clear as the pen in my hand that my poor 
grandfather’s swathed head affrighted me more than all, for it was 
not stiff, but rather waggling this way and that from side to side 
like a twig with a broken top, a memory for a grown man to 
carry with him to his grave, let alone a halfling boy such as I was. 

And a thousand times since when I have slept alone (nay, even 
now, after I have been in strange places for years and encountered 
many lamentable haps and mishaps) I could wish that I had 
never seen that grey unstable ball, which looked at me that night 
over the shoulder of the Deil’s Tailor. 
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This unseemly procession came into the kirkyard with levity 
and jest, stumbling over gravestones, the most part of the con- 
course being well touched with strong drink. The six bearers in 
especial went forward, kicking, cursing, and swearing, like men not 
in love with their work, who would have out their anger upon 
the very stones beneath their feet. 

Presently they came to an open grave, where was a man still 
busily piling up the red earth along the sides, a lantern shining 
down from the grave-head upon his bare hairy arms and be- 
sweated brow. This opening was not made in the walled family 
vault of the Stansfields, but rather in the sunny corner where the 
poor folk lie, and this by special order of the dead man’s son. 

Philip Stansfield walked beside the body, not robustly and 
noisily like the others, but rather dull and sullen, like a devil from 
hell whose leave of absence is almost expired. 

So when the two women stood near the grave, and with their 
feet detached some of the mould back again into the yawning 
deep, he turned upon them, condemning their souls to black per- 
dition for ever and threatening to kill them, if they stood not 
where he had ordered them, without moving so much as a little 
finger. Then he bade the gravedigger, Saul Mark, to come out 
of the hole that he had made for a lazy good-for-nothing, swearing 
that it was deep enough for all it had to keep from the crows, 
and called to the six bearers to ‘cast in the carrion and be brisk.’ 

But these men, ignorant cottiers and ditchers about the Great 
House, had yet hearts kindlier for the poor clay than their master. 
For ‘ very gently they lowered the poor harried body till it rested 
on a bed of kindred soil. 

But at the grave-foot Philip Stansfield stood silent with his 
arms folded, and at the head the two ill women spat upon the 
noble dead and cursed him with voices like to the croaking of 
ravens. 

‘Cover up!’ cried Philip Stansfield abruptly, waving his hand 
to the bearers and to Saul Mark, the gravedigger. And they would 
have done it too hastily, like men in fear of their lives, some with 
spades and shovels, and some with nothing better than pieces of 
ancient coffin and lid plates, and some with their naked hands ; 
but at that moment Umphray Spurway stepped over the kirk-dyke 
and commanded them to stop. 

‘I charge you in the King’s name to mind what ye are about; 
for this is a hanging matter for all of you-—-to bury one 
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concerning whose death there is grave suspicion of black murder 
having been committed.’ 

‘What have ye to do with how I dispose of my father ?’ cried 
Philip Stansfield. ‘English dog, get to your kennel! Ye will 
hear enough of murder or all be bygone yet!’ 

‘Like and very like,’ said Umphray Spurway, composedly. ‘I 
speak not to you, Philip Stansfield ; I know better. But I warn 
these men whom ye would lead into treason. Hear, Saul Mark, 
and you that are with him: I promise you I will make such a 
mutiny that the Parliament of the estates and the King’s high 
Majesty shall hear of it, if ye put away this man’s corpse without 
either fiscal’s examination or colour of crowner Jaw !’ 

But at that the young man Philip Stansfield flashed a paper 
before his eyes with an insolent gesture. 

‘There—what think ye of that?’ he cried. ‘There is an 
order from Sir James Dalrymple of Stair to bury the body 
immediately !’ 

Umphray Spurway took it and, calling for a lantern, perused 
it, looking well and long at the signature. But though he shook 
his head and doubted, he could make nothing of it, and so, much 
dashed in spirit and astonished, there remained nothing for us but 
to retire and betake ourselves homeward. 

And as we went the two women laughed and waved their 
torches triumphantly over the grave which the bearers were now 
fast filling up under the direction of Saul Mark. But Philip 
Stansfield stood silent with folded arms at the grave’s foot, watch- 
ing the clods smiting the face of the dead. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE GREY-EYED MAN, 


It was once more in the midmost deeps of the night. Two rest- 
less expectant days had come and gone, when a second time I was 
waked out of my first sleep by a knocking at our chamber door. 
My mother said in a pitiful voice that she desired to know who 
was there, whereto Umphray Spurway answered that he must 
have me as a witness to tell what I knew; for that a great man 
from Edinburgh had come to Moreham to make perquisition into 
all the circumstances of the killing. 
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‘Alas! when will all this cease and we live again in quiet ?’ 
said my mother, kissing me; ‘but take him. Only bring the 
lad back to me safe.’ 

‘With my own life!’ cried Umphray Spurway from without 
the door. ‘Be sure of it, madam.’ 

At this my mother rose and helped to array me, which I 
suffered gladly enough. 

There was nothing but night alarms at this time, and though 
my heart beat, the turmoil and the strangeness made it all 
mightily taking to a boy of my age and dispositions. 

At the stairs’ foot I found a party of four assembled, eagerly 
scrutinising a paper with the aid of a dark lantern. 

Presently I gathered from their talk that this was an order 
from the Privy Council for raising and examining the body of 
Sir James. Further, that the one produced at the first burial by 
Philip had been forged. Three of the four were chirurgeons, or, 
as they began to be called, surgeons. 

The fourth was a man the like of whom for native dignity I 
had never seen, not of outstanding stature or greatly noticeable 
indeed, but of a quiet port and with such a pair of eyes—forth- 
looking eyes as I had never seen in any countenance. Then all 
of us went to Moreham Kirk, but not this time by the ford, there 
being, said the leader, no occasion for hurry. So we took a cast 
about, and passed over by Moreham Brig, under which I could 
see the black water flowing fast in the snow-bound narrows of the 
linn as we turned the corner, and so came in due time to the 
Kirk Yett. 

Here, to my mingled trepidation and joy, were real King’s 
soldiers keeping guard. I could see the star-shine glitter faint on 
their bayonets, no brighter at the brightest than print seen by 
the light of glowworms, and the sight gave me a curious pride- 
ful feeling in my throat. 

The grave in Poor Man’s Acre was already empty, the loosely 
compacted earth being again turned up red, while a sentry stood 
over it, for what purpose I know not. 

We were admitted to the kirk, and there upon the backs of 
three high trestles at the head end of the aisle lay the body upon 
a bier. Candles were standing about, fixed each in a dab of its 
own grease, on sconces set against the wall. A second guard of 
soldiers stood between the chirurgeons and the others who stood 
awaiting the event. I shivered as I watched, and the prideful 
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feeling within me died utterly away. The men busied themselves 
with knives and vials about the body. The only sound was that 
of their feet and their low whispering one to the other. 

It was fully an hour afterwards, and nigh the breaking of the 
morning, when one of the chirurgeons looked down and beckoned 
the grey-eyed man, who meantime had been busily and quietly 
looking over papers which he had brought with him, bound with 
bright-coloured tape into a neat sheaf. 

He went immediately within the cordon. The chief chirurgeon 
whispered something in his ear. He held up his hand, and lo! 
at the signal an officer sprang along the aisle and was out of the 
door like a shot. 

Then every one waited more wearily than before, save and 
except the grey-eyed man, who again buried himself deep in 
his papers. The chirurgeons covered up the poor harried body, 
and I was glad of that. Thus dismally enough we waited, as I 
say, hearing nothing but the dreep of large mist drops as they 
formed on the leafless twigs and splashed irregularly on the roof, 
and the whisp, whisp of the doctors cleansing their horrid tools, 
breathing on them and looking at them close to the light. 

Then all suddenly we heard on the kirk brae the ordered 
tramp of feet coming nearer, and presently the rattle of arms 
grounded without. ‘There was a hoarse bark of command, and 
Umphray Spurway opened the door at a sign from the quiet 
grey-eyed man. He simply looked up from his papers, nodded, 
and so dropped his head again to his task. 

So there in the dim gloaming of the morning we saw a com- 
pany of His Majesty’s footguards standing at attention across the 
path, looking spruce and brave in the grey light from the east. 
Another word of command and they separated, wheeling right 
and left with sudden clash of accoutrement, and lo! there between 
the open leaves of the door, with an armed soldier on either side 
of him, stood Philip Stansfield, my father. 

Then in the little kirk of Moreham and within the walls of 
the harled masonry befell a scene to wring a heart of stone. 
There was no pitifulness of appeal about the expression or atti- 
tude of Philip Stansfield. He stood darkly silent, blackly hand- 
some as ever, and, save that his complexion was mottled all over 
with patches of greyish white amid its tan, he looked such as I 
had seen him in the change-house. 

But behind him were the two buxom women, Janet Mark 
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and the other whose name IJ did not then know, their rosy cheeks 
turned ghastly white and the strong drink dead within them, 
Philip Stansfield stood forward and apart with a certain prideful- 
ness, a black and bitter scorn lowering on his brow. But the 
two women kept weeping and bewailing their fate, wringing their 
hands and calling Heaven to witness that they were wholly 
innocent of all evil intent. 

To the corners of Janet Mark’s apron there clung a child, 
the first being that little Anna whom we last saw on the kirk- 
yard wall at New Milns between us and the stars; at the 
other side a boy a year or two younger. When first I set eyes 
upon the bairn I got a start. He had exactly the face I was 
accustomed to see in the glass when I was set to comb my hair— 
the same broad brow, hooky nose, the black hair worn short and 
coming to a sort of widow’s peak in front. When first I saw him 
I was in a fret that I might be allowed to play with him, but after 
a while I began to think that I might not like it so well. 

Moreham Kirk, as I remember it that morning, was indeed a 
ghastly and unholy sight. The chill yellowish light was coming 
reluctantly from the east, mingled with the blue river mists into 
a kind of unwholesome greenness, like that of a dead man’s face. 

The candles on the little platform by the swathed corpse began 
to burn low, guttering in their sconces and dropping sideways 
unregarded. The white wrapping-sheets and the earth-stained 
mortcloths, the chirurgeons’ abhorred instruments of probing and 
scission, above all the swathed formlessness on the bier—what 
wonder that I cried out and besought Umphray Spurway to take 
me away ? 

But the Englishman, on the contrary, put an arm about my 
neck and patted me on the shoulder, lifting me on a stool and 
assuring me that shortly I should be needed. 

I wondered what they waited for in the growing light. Save 
the grey-eyed, keen-faced man, all in the kirk, chirurgeons and all, 
were blue with cold, many of them, indeed, shaking like leaves 
caught on gossamer cobwebs on an autumn morning. Then at a 
sign the two guardsmen who stood gripping Philip Stansfield by 
the wrists brought him quite to the front beside the face of the 
dead, and at the same moment the grey-eyed man turned into the 
precentor’s desk with his papers in his hand—as I thought, just like 
a minister about to dispense the elements on Sacrament Sunday. 

‘I demand to know why I am brought here,’ cried the pri- 
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soner in a deep voice ; ‘ you shall answer for this, whoever you may 
be. I would advise you that I know the law. Whatever be the 
charge against me, I cannot be tried here without summons or 
warrandice.’ 

‘You are not to be tried,’ said the man with the grey eyes, 
looking directly at the prisoner for the first time. 

‘At whose instance, then, am I apprehended and held for 
examination ?’ 

‘That you will know soon enough,’ 

‘I demand to know now. I see not here either Procurator 
Fiscal or Porteous Roll. If I am well advised, only the next of 
kin to the dead or His Majesty’s Advocate in person can prosecute 
on a capital charge. I myself am next of kin 

‘And I have the honour to be His Majesty’s Advocate,’ said 
the grey-eyed man, nodding over the black oak desk like an eagle 
upon a mountain peak before he launches himself upon the quarry 
in the vale. 

The women set up a shrill cry of utmost fear, and Philip 
Stansfield started forward as if to break through his guards, and 
all in that little kirk could hear his teeth grind convuisively toge- 
ther. But in an instant he had completely recovered himself. 

‘I charge Umphray Spurway, cloth-weaver, and John Bell, 
minister, with the murder of my father, Sir James Stansfield,’ 
he cried, turning him about to where we stood. ‘These two were 
the last seen in his company. They alone knew that on the day 
of the deed he carried a great sum about with him, being the 
rents and mails of all his New Milns property. They alone made 
him drunk in the change-house of James Brydson, as with mine 
own eyes I saw and can prove by many witnesses. Then, accom- 
panying him home, they murdered him at his own fireside at dead 
of night and cast him into the river.’ 

The King’s Advocate, whom I now know to have been Sir 
James Dalrymple of Stair, listened to the young man’s harangue 
with his head a little to the side. 

‘Enough of this! You observe no probability or even uni- 
formity in your accusations,’ he answered sharply. ‘I charge you, 
Philip Stansfield, and these two women, your accomplices, as art 
and part in the cruel murder of your father, Sir James Stansfield 
of New Milns. And now I will proceed to make precognition 
with regard to the facts.’ 

At this the two women set up a loud and desolate wailing, but, 
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as before, Philip Stansfield grimly commanded himself, so that, 
villain as he was, I could not refuse him a certain admiration. 

The Lord Advocate turned to the women. 

‘Be silent,’ he said. ‘I urge you to confess the truth as you 
value your lives. I call you not guilty as this man is guilty. I 
offer you the chance to speak now.’ 

‘We are innocent—we ken nothing of the matter, they 
cried. 

‘Then,’ said the Advocate calmly, ‘ there remains nothing for 
me to do but to prove the deed out of the mouths of your own 
innocent children.’ 

All this while he was making a new point to his pen, doing it 
with a small knife, delicately and well, so that I admired greatly 
to see his skill and dexterity. 

At the first word of their children the two women set upa 
erying louder and more heart-rending than before. 

‘Cruel! cruel!’ they said, ‘to gar our ain bairns testify against 
us. They ken nothing.’ 

Then there came a surprise upon me quick as a stroke from 
behind. I heard a name called, which at first I did not recognise 
as my own. 

‘T call upon Philip Stansfield the younger to stand forward.’ 

It was the voice of the King’s Advocate, and scarcely were the 
words uttered when Umphray Spurway pushed me up the aisle, 
and the guards making way, I came into the little open space 
where was a footstool on which I stood, and, forgetting all else in 
the kirk, looked tremblingly up at the grey-eyed man. 

As he turned his countenance upon me his voice seemed to 
change and became extraordinarily caressing, and his eyes had 
such a light of kindliness in them that at that moment I could 
have told him anything he desired. And in this lay, they said, 
the secret of his power. He could wile the truth out of a 
reluctant witness with a voice caressing as that of a turtle dove. 

‘ Little man,’ he said, speaking like one who has children of 
his own, ‘I want you to tell me all that took place after you were 
laid to sleep in the Blue Chamber of the house of New Milns.’ 

I began to tell the story as well as I could, the Advocate 
prompting me with cunning questions. But at each answer the 
dark-faced man between the guards seemed to approach nearer to 
my back. Though my head was turned away from him, I seemed 
to see the dagger in his hand, the very gleaming blade which I 
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had seen him cleanse upon the page of Baxter his ‘ Saints’ Rest’ 
in my grandfather’s chamber. 

‘T cannot speak more unless that man is kept further away,’ 
I cried out ; and at a sign from the Advocate they took him back 
to a place near the door, where the rest of the King’s guards stood 
ranked in the order of their company. 

‘Fear nothing, little man; you will never be molested for 
aught you may say here: tell all without fear,’ said my Lord 
Advocate, smiling encouragement down upon me. 

So, with little catches of the breath and occasional forgettings 
of the simplest words, I told all that I had seen through the 
panel and afterwards by the Haunted Brig. And as I spoke my 
voice appeared to be sounding on and on eternally through a kind 
of tingling silence. 

‘You recognise this prisoner as the man whom you saw in the 
chamber of Sir James ?’ 

I turned to look at Philip Stansfield. His eyes met mine 
with such a terrible look in them that my heart failed me com- 
pletely. I fell to the ground and for a time knew no more. 

When I came to myself the lad with the features like those 
I had seen in the mirror was taking his turn upon the footstool, 
and the Advocate was cross-questioning him with the same 
winning kindliness he had used to me. 

‘My name is Jamie Johnston,’ he said, clasping his hands as if 
in prayer at the kirk. ‘I live with my mither. I was lying 
cross the foot of the bed in the kitchen on the nicht when the 
laird died at the big house. I heard my mither and Janet Mark 
come in late, and they cam’ ower to the bed to see if I was 
sleepin’. So I steekit my een and made pretence.’ 

‘Then, as I lay thus, I heard my mither say that “ Ye-ken-Wha” 
had dune the deed at last, and that he had a safe plan to affix the 
guilt on Umphray Spurway. To which Janet Mark answered that 
before the morrow’s morn Philip Stansfield would be lord o’ a’, 
from Moreham Kirk Yett to the High Stone Rig, and that she 
should be the leddy o’ it. 

‘« Aye,” said my mither, “‘ he promised ever to ride in the skirts 
0 them that had scorned and lightlied him, and swore that they 
were to hae great rewards that helped him with the body to the 
water-side, so that it might appear that it had been cast in near 
by the dwelling of Umphray Spurway.”’ 

As the lad spoke his mother did not cease to reproach him, 
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saying that she had ever been kind to him, and that she never 
thought that he would thus swear away her life before the King’s 
officers.’ 

Whereat, greatly moved, the lad leaped from the stool and 
went and kneeled down before his mother, beseeching her to 
speak the truth and that the kind man would be forbearing with 
them all. But, being hardened, she struck at him with her 
clenched hand, and would have fallen upon him and beaten him 
on the spot but that the guards would not permit it. 

Yet more piteous it was when little Anna, the daughter ot 
the ill woman with the fair countenance, Janet Mark, was called 
on to stand on the stool. She had a soldier’s red coat over her 
night apparel, the arms flapping loosely at her side, and a curly 
tangle of locks climbing over the high military collar and escaping 
in an intricate fleece down her back. 

‘Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings,’ said the minister 
aloud as she stood on the stool. But, as he spoke in his pulpit 
voice, nobody took any notice of him. 

‘Dinna hurt my mither, braw mannie,’ she cried before ever a 
question had been asked, great tears, as big as cherry stones, 
running fast down her face and falling like raindrops on the 
bosom of her night rail. ‘ Oh, dinna vex my minnie. She has been 
a kind mither to me.’ 

For the strange thing is that though the woman was such an 
evil wretch she had not been ill to the bairn, who loved her, 
and that greatly. 

‘Do not be afraid,’ said my Lord Advocate kindly; ‘ your 
mother’s life shall not be taken because of you. Tell all you 
know. You may help your mother most of all by speaking 
the truth. Try and mind all she said on the night when 
she came in late and your father, Saul Mark, spoke harshly 
to her.’ 

Then in little piteous gulps of speech the bairn told her tale, 
how that she had waked with the noise of her father and mother 
quarrelling and calling each other ill names, although (poor 
little maiden) that was no uncommon event in her house. 

‘My minnie said that faither was to cease his brawling, for 
that they would soon be rich if he but held his tongue, All was 
done, and well done, but not by her.... Then they spoke so 
low that I could not hear, but after that my minnie said that she 
would yet be a lady riding in her carriage, and I wondered if I 
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would get sitting up beside the coachman. Then she told how 
“ Him-That-Did-It” guarded the door with drawn sword and bended 
pistol till she would bring back help to move the corpse, and 
that my father must come away that instant. 

‘Then my father called her worse than before—‘ murderess,’ 
“traitor,” and other words, swearing more terribly than before that 
he would set no finger to such a ploy and that she must gang to 
the Ill Place her ain gate. So my minnie gaed awa’ oot again, 
and I lay awake and shaking in my bed a’ that nicht, saying 
prayers for my minnie.’ 

At this Umphray Spurway would have spoken, but my Lord 
Advocate stopped him, and the next moment, with a shriek that 
rang through the kirk, Janet Mark cried out, ‘ It is true! it is 
true! I confess. Take me away!’ and so fell forward, doubled 
over the seat-back, limp, and soft, like a twisted sheet that is wrung 
out at a washing on the green. 

Then the other woman cried out also, ‘My Lord, my Lord, 
say it is not unto death, and I too will confess all. Oh, say that 
it is not unto death!’ 

But the grey-eyed man in the precentor’s desk only put his 
pen between his teeth, and, rising to his feet, began to bundle up 
his papers. 

‘Take them away,’ he said briefly ; but even as the soldiers 
shouldered their arms with a sharp unanimous movement a 
thought seemed to strike him. 

‘First let the chief prisoner touch the body of the murdered 
man,’ he said; ‘it is legal and customary, even if there be in it 
little efficacy.’ And in a moment, hearing the words, the sullen 
scorn of the young man was broken up. 

‘TI will not,’ he cried ; ‘ye shall not force me. I will not touch 
my father’s body ;’ and he fought against his captors as they 
strove to take him up to where the body lay. It took other four 
strong men to bring him to the place, fighting every inch like a 
wild cat, his face like no face I have ever seen, distorted out of 
recognition with passion and anger. 

‘I will not touch it! I will not touch it!’ he cried. 

Sir James Dalrymple stood grimly watching, almost with a 
smile on his thin lips. 

‘It is enough, he said; ‘ his behaviour speaks more loudly of 
his guilt than if blood had flowed from forty wounds at his touch. 
Take him away.’ 
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The guard clashed out with their prisoners. In five ticks of 
the clock the little kirk was empty of all save the dead body of my 
grandfather, which at last was to be laid to its final rest with- 
out further disturbance. I could hear the crying of the women 
as Janet Mark turned to look back to where on the highest part of 
the kirk brae Umphray Spurway stood with little Anna Mark, 
holding tightly to his hand ; and I could see also the figure of Philip 
Stansfield, taller than any of his guards by a head, cut black 
against the brightening sky of morn. And little Anna Mark 
had gotten over her fears and now smiled down at the Advocate. 

‘It is bonnie, sae bonnie,’ she said. ‘See the coats of the 
soldiers—red, just like mine. And look at the sparkling of their 
swords—bonnie, bonnie!’ And she waved her hand prettily, 
as a child does to a pageant that passes below on the street with 
music and banners, while the soldiers marched her mother out 
of her sight. 

But I think it brought the water to the eyes of all that saw it 
to watch the mother looking back and ever back at her child, 
and the innocent bairn smiling and becking and waving her 
little hand. 

And even as we stood so the sun rose and it was the new day. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MY TWO CURATORS. 


THE next part of the tale I will tell briefly as I may. 

Philip Stansfield, my father, was tried and condemned to 
death, according to the word of the King’s Advocate. The two 
women with him, Janet Mark and Robina Johnston, were sen- 
tenced to be carried away overseas and there to be sold for slaves 
in the Virginian or Carolinian plantations. 

Now all these three lay in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh waiting 
their several dooms, and meanwhile many things happened to us 
who abode at New Milns, in the Vale of Moreham. For three or 
four days after the taking away of my father I felt all the sensa- 
tions of terror as strongly as before, but after a while the feeling 
was blunted, and in a surprising degree I plucked up heart, 
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especially so soon as I heard that Philip Stansfield was condemned 
to death, and would never come back to trouble us again, 
which, I take it, is a strange thing for a son to feel about his own 
father. 

I was still abiding with my mother, no more in the pleasant 
Miln House by the river, but instead at the lonely little cottage of 
the Lodge Yett, sunk in the gloomy pines of Moreham Wood. I 
had hated it from the first, and now took every opportunity of 
slipping off to Umphray Spurway’s mill,in the valley, where I 
could be happy with the weavers and dyers, and with all the hum 
and bustle of the mill going blithesomely on about us. 

But after a while Umphray Spurway would not permit me to 
come so often. 

‘Is your mother left all alone in that gloomy house?’ he 
would ask. And when I told him ‘ Ay’ he would frown and shake his 
head, and fold the webs of cloth all wrong; so that even William 
Bowman would smile covertly, and taking the piece out of his 
master’s hands would do it himself. 

‘Fie on you! Go your ways home, laddie,’ he would say. ‘ It is 
not meet that your mother, a young and fair lady, should be thus 
left alone. Pshaw!’ And he would knock a drying-rack over 
with his foot, and then kick it again for falling; whereat very 
gravely William Bowman would pick it up and set the harmless 
thing in its place again, knowing his master’s way and custom 
when troubled in spirit. 

‘Then why did you send my mother away from your house, 
Umphray Spurway?’ I would say. ‘Why did you not ask her to 
stay altogether with you when she was here, if you think so much 
of her being lonesome inthe Lodge Yett ? J did not want to go, 
and I am sure that she did not.’ 

‘What's that ? what’s that ?’ he would blatter out, looking as 
if he would knock my head off. ‘ God’s help! ask your mother to 
stay! What does the loon say ? Out o’ my mill with you! Ask his 
mother to stay! Ah, would I not? The varlet, to speak so! 
Get home to your mother at a dog’s trot, or I will set the blood- 
hounds on you. And see, take this basket of trout with you, 
sirrah, and do not dare to show your face at the Miln House for a 
month of Sundays!’ 

‘Not to tell you how my mother liked the trout ?’ I would 
adventure, for I was beginning to know Umphray Spurway as well 
as William Bowman knew him, and to count upon the knowledge. 
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‘Well, at any rate let me not see your face before to-morrow,’ 


he would grumble. ‘I will not have boys like you setting my 
carding and spinning lasses by the ears, and wasting my men’s 
time, for which I have to pay so dear. Get away!’ 

Yet for all that I went just when I was ready. 


But I must hasten to tell what befell myself soon after this, 
while my father lay in the Tolbooth under sentence of death. I 
think I have not hitherto mentioned my Uncle John, save by 
inference, as it were, when Sir James, my poor grandfather, com- 
plained to his friend that his second son, to whom he had looked 
to be some comfort to his old age, was fast following in the foot- 
steps of his brother. 

Now Mr. John Stansfield was a youth of quite different appear- 
ance from my father. For one thing he was very thin and wire- 
drawn, with a pale face, almost bloodless, as it seemed, and his 
profile all pared down till it was like a bird’s, with a sallow skin 
drawn tightly over prominent cheek-bones, and a nose more 
than a little hooked. 

He was a lawyer to his business, but not of the busy sort of 
them, like the grey-eyed King’s Advocate, Sir James Dalrymple 
of Stair. He had never had any work to do in his life at his own 
proper business, but with others like him he spent most of his 
time in telling stories to the detriment of other people, notably 
of the more successful members of his own profession. So I 
found out afterwards, for at this time he weared but little of his 
leisure on a lad like me. 

For years the brothers had hated each other cordially, my 
father with the prodigal’s contempt of the less open sinner, whom 
he called the ‘ lawyer’s clerk’ or ‘Blue Bags,’ with other gross 
and insulting names that I will not write here; while John said 
nothing to his brother, having a great dislike to blows and open 
warfare, remembering too, doubtless, the beatings and bullyings he 
had received from his senior in youth. So he said nothing, but only 
bode his time and supplied my grandfather with everything he 
could hear or invent to the discredit of his elder son. 

But after Philip Stansfield arrived home the last time from the 
Low Countries, and began to be a shame overall the country-side, 
there came a day when the brothers met. It was at Lucky 
Burton’s hostel, in the Grass Market, where the North coaches 
stop. 
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Their greeting must have sounded strange as from brother to 
brother. 

‘Hey, Deil’s Rattlebag, lang-nebbit Jock the Supplanter, 
where away? Come and take a drink with an honest man for 
once in your worthless, peevish life.’ 

That was Philip Stansfield’s salutation, cried from the further 
side of the wide square. And so, leaving his legal companions, 
John had gone to speak to his brother. From that time he had 
scarcely left my father so long as he remained in Edinburgh. He 
had Philip Stansfield at his own rooms. He plied him with drink. 
He kept knives and pistols away from him when he waxed 
desperate in his cups. In all this he was assisted by one Saul 
Mark, the husband of the buxom besom Janet, whom we saw first 
at the change-house by the cross roads of New Miins. 

Saul Mark was a strange man, rather shortish and thickset, 
his skin browned like that of a man long in hot countries, where 
fever and rum had salted him against all infection of other feebler 
diseases. He wore large silver rings in his ears, a thick hoop of 
the same metal on his left thumb for luck, and when he was in 
no company and away from a town he often wore a red hand- 
kerchief tied about his head instead of a decent blue Kilmarnock 
bonnet ; and that last feared people more than anything, as being 
a spice piratical and murderous. 

Saul Mark had appeared quite suddenly in the country-side one 
fair day about nine years ago. He set up a dicing and gambling table 
on the green at Moreham, to which all the young sparks and bold 
swearing blades within twenty miles resorted. From this time 
forth the silent man with the rings twinkling palely in his ears 
had played many a day on Moreham Green with varying luck. 
One evening there came an elderly labourer, elbowing among the 
lairds’ sons, who put down a groat or two, which he saw swept off 
ina few moments in the quick give and take of a larger game. 
The amount of his loss was not much, but it was the elderly 
countryman’s all. There seemed to him dishonesty in the sudden 
disappearance of his long-cherished pocket-keeping pieces. 

With a spasm of sudden anger he set his hand on his hip to 
draw a dagger which he carried there, and grasping the keeper of 
the gambling table by the collar, he found himself looking into 
the grinning face of death. For with a readiness which seemed 
uncanny and unnatural to the onlookers, the brown man with the 
earrings had divined the intention of his assailant before he knew 
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them himself, and while going on with his game had kept his 
hand upon the butt of a pistol which lay ready cocked in a 
drawer at his right hand. 

The countryman gasped and gurgled inarticulately. A gluey 
foam gathered about his lips. He uttered no intelligible word, 
his mouth was too dry. He might have died there and then by 
the hand of the gamester had not a girl wailed suddenly from 
behind— 

‘Do not kill my faither! Spare my faither !’ 

The pistol was still steady at the man’s head. The gambler’s 
hand did not quiver as his dark beady eyes wandered once to the 
beauteous imploring face at his elbow. Then with a sudden jerk 
he threw the man back from him, so that he measured his length 
on the ground. The assailant was Andrew Johnston, cottier at 
the farm of Bogle Thorn, and the girl was his youngest daughter, 
the same whom we now know as Janet Mark. 

They were married in a week, and in a month Janet Mark was 
back with her father, and her husband on his way to the seaport 
town of Aberleith with his cards and dice and painted tables. Then 
not for three years was there heard in the land the blithesome 
lilt of his sea songs, or the refrain of his summons when he 
called customers to his table. 

‘The cairds, the cairds, the bonnie bonnie picturs! Ombre, 
tric-trac trac and lanterloo—gleek and dice! Money to get, money 
to spend, money to burn! Come one, come all to the painted 
papers, the rattle of the pock-marked bones, and the merry clink 
of the silver coin.’ 

This was the man whom my uncle John had chosen to assist 
him in his purposes; and not from any feeling of revenge upon 
my father on account of his wife did he join with my uncle. 

For Saul Mark, upon his return, had accepted the circumstances 
as he found them, sagely resolving to make the most out of them. 

So it came about that my father being in prison, ready to 
meet his end, my uncle appeared at New Milns with a paper 
signed and sealed, bearing that Philip Stansfield the younger 
being heir to all the properties and estates of his grandfather, my 
father, Philip Stansfield the elder, being presently under sentence 
of death, had appointed his brother and Saul Mark joint curators 
of all the aforesaid infant’s goods till he should be of age. ‘ This 
to take effect only in case of the death of the said Philip Stansfield 
the elder, presently in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh.’ 
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My mother was much troubled at this and grieved sore at it, 
as at first did my grandmother also, down by the Great House. 
But John soon reconciled her to it by accompanying her regularly 
to the kirk and especially by speaking ever praisefully of Mr. John 
Bell and his sermons. 

But all these projects and purposes, overt and secret, were in a 
moment blown upon by certain startling oecurrents which at 
once put a new face on all our lives. And these I will tell in 
order even as they happened, that the reader may follow their 
effect upon us, even as my mother and I felt them in the Yett 
House of New Milns, 


CHAPTER X. 
THE LAST NIGHT IN FEBRUARY. 


THE last night in February cameupon us, a night ever memorable 
to all who had been affected by the sad death of Sir James 
Stansfield. It was the very day set apart for the execution of 
my father in Edinburgh, and we hoped for news in the morning. 

I had been over all day at the mills of Umphray Spurway, 
where, finding he could not prevent my coming about him, the 
Englishman had set William Bowman to give me lessons, together 
with the little tangled-haired maiden Anna Mark. It was work 
that William Bowman liked well enough ; for not only was he a 
good scholar, but he was glad to be quit of the thankless task of 
superintending the workers in the mill for the best part of an 
afternoon. 

Then, when it began to grow dark, Umphray Spurway took 
me by the hand, and we went gladsomely together over to the 
little house among the pines where my mother dwelt. At first 
the Englishman talked easily and answered all my questions, 
of which, as is the wont of boys, I asked very many and of a 
very foolish sort. But as we neared the cottage of the Yett 
Umphray waxed silent, and when he replied at all his words 
were mostly at random. 

It had already all the promise of a wild night. Overhead the 
scud was riding eastward, flecked and sullen, yet going fast as 
spume on a raging tide-race. Lower a thin almost invisible mist 
steamed along the land and combed itself through the trees, like 
long blown maidens’ hair. ‘The reek of the lum rose from the 
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hearthstone through the rafters up to the outer air, peeped 
once over the chimneys, and then with a sidelong dive sped east- 
ward down the wind. Spite of all this it was not yet dark, and 
sometimes in the bright blinks the sun himself looked slantwise 
through the forest aisles and ruled the shadows of the tall trunks 
black upon the drifts of last year’s leaves, and on the few half- 
melted wreaths of the winter snows. I did not notice all these 
things at the time, but they come back to me now, as all the 
natural surroundings of my boyhood are wont to do, with a vivid 
and even startling clearness. 

For about this time I used to be haunted with a fear lest I 
should forget, or, as it were, grow out of myself, and as the years 
went past become some other person. Why I was so anxious to 
keep my personality I know not. But the case stood so in my 
mind. For instance, I remember well a close fence of split pine 
which extended from the back of the Great House of New Milns 
tothe water-side of the Esk. It was, perhaps, four or five hundred 
feet in length, and the pales were set exceedingly close together. 
Yet I made it my business to know every several one of them by 
headmark, back and front—all the green mould on the split side, 
the bluish rotted places where the wet had seeped in, the clear 
yellow blobs of the resin running like tears down the bark. And 
know them I did, back and front, above and below. I could bind 
my own eyes and wander till I laid my hand on a paling, stop, 
cautiously uplift the corner of the handkerchief, observe my marks, 
and then run over to myself those on the next two or three on 
either side of me, these still unseen. In all this there was no 
apparent advantage to myself, nor indeed hope of any. But the 
experiment may be accepted as typical of the many trials I made 
of my memory at that time. A year or two afterwards, having 
other things to think about, I cared no jot for all the split pine 
fences in the country-side. 

Well, as I say, I went skipping home to my mother by 
Umphray Spurway’s side, propounding innumerable questions and 
not listening to one answer in twenty. During the latter half of 
the walk, however, question and answer were mostly blown away 
by the wind, which disconcerted me nothing, for I was in high 
glee at bringing my mother so desirable a visitor. 

When we came to the door of the Lodge Yett I knocked, and 
heard old Caleb Clinkaberry withdraw the bolts, clearing the rust 
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from the holdfasts of the iron rods and his own throat of the roopy 
weather at the same time. 

‘Come thy ways, Master Phil; thy mother hath been in a 
rare takin’ about thee! Eh, Measter Spurway! an’ she will be 
glad to see thysen.’ 

And so, hobbling forward with eager politeness, mixed with an 
under-grumble of complaint concerning his standing foe that 
ancient ‘loombagus in the back,’ our old English servant led the 
way to where my mother was sitting, looking younger and 
prettier than ever [ had seen her, in the room that looks to the 
west, down a kind of long alley cut out among the pines. The 
sunshine (or something else) was red on her cheek as she jumped 
up at sight of her guest, and letting all her embroidery stuff fall 
in a fluttering cloud she gave Umphray Spurway her hand, never 
looking at him nor saying a word save to scold me for being 
such a trouble in bringing the gentleman all the way hither on so 
cold a night. 

‘Oh, he does not think that,’ I said; ‘he was as anxious to 
come as a cat is to see her kittens.’ 

And after that I had all the talk to myself for some time. 

Umphray Spurway sat down on a chair by the fire at my 
mother’s invitation, and in turn he asked her not to make a 
stranger of him, but to go on with her embroidery work as before. 
And this, after a little blushing demur, she did. I can see her 
now. Her rose-leaf skin was bright as I had not seen it for long 
years. The flush of her youth seemed hardly yet lost. When 
she threaded her needle she would lift her soft sad eyes of 
blue a moment and nod at something I was saying, or, as it 
might be, smile at Umphray Spurway in a manner which be- 
sought him to forgive the youthful folly of my speeches, For 
I mind on that occasion, as, indeed, mostly when Mr. Spurway 
came with me to see my mother about this time, I took the 
conversation in my own hands and conducted in person at 
least nine-tenths of it. 

‘Philip used to be a silent child,’ said my mother once when 
a lull gave her a chance. ‘I used to call him in jest “the Graven 
Image ;” for he would sit smiling in his little cot all day without 
asound or acry. Indeed, he never spoke a word till he was more 
than two years old. Then one day all suddenly he began to 
speak—and except when asleep he has never rightly stopped 
since,’ 
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‘He and little Anna Mark are a fine pair,’ said Umphray 
Spurway ; ‘he is properly matched there. I can hear them half 
across the mill, and I cannot tell which is talking the faster or 
which cares least what the other is saying.’ 

‘You have that child in the house with you?’ said my 
mother. And I knew by her voice that she was less pleased than 
usual. The name seemed somehow to grate upon her, as indeed 
was small wonder. 

‘Yes,’ said Umphray Spurway, bending forward a little 
eagerly and replying more to my mother’s tone than her words, 
‘Yes, she is a pretty bairn, and when she grows as biddable as 
she is clever I mistake much but she will prove a credit to me.’ 

My mother seemed to be deep in thought, pulling absent- 
mindedly at the thread and biting it off repeatedly without 
answering. 

‘It may be,’ she said at last, musing upon his words, ‘it may 
be. God grant you are not deceived in her! But evil in the 
blood is hard to exorcise !’ 

‘She is a rare good runner,’ I said, interrupting them ; ‘she 
can catch William Bowman with a hundred yards start.’ 

It was curious that when my mother and Umphray Spurway 
were together they gave much more earnest consideration to my 
foolish boyish speeches than either of them did when apart. So 
now Umphray Spurway smiled with a grave attention he never 
vouchsafed me at the mill, where, indeed, as like as not he 
would have cuffed me well for the interruption. 

‘Can she outrun you?’ he asked. And my mother also 
seemed to hang upon my words, 

‘Only uphill,’ I said. ‘I can match her on the level fields 
and beat her hollow at running down hill.’ 

I did not add that this last was owing to my legs being each 
half a foot longer than Anna’s. lor why should a boy confess that 
a girl can beat him at anything ? 

So we sat and talked, and as I think forgot the time and 
place and all else. Meanwhile the wind grew wilder and wilder 
without, as it were rushing up the open alley of the pines, 
collecting itself in the little open courtyard, and then flinging 
itself in fury upon the small panes of the window with the sudden 
impetuousness of a tiger’s leap. 

Suddenly the night dropped like a curtain, But the fire only 
blazed brighter on the hearth. 
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‘Will you be pleased to draw in your chair, sir?’ said my 
mother as a fiercer gust than before shook the window, rattled 
the door, hooted in the chimney, and then fled, laughing 
fiendishly, down the darkening aisles of the wood. 

I saw my mother shiver and glance out of the window. The 
creaking and straining beeches and pines could be both seen and 
heard in the pauses of the furious gusts. Their stiff arms stood 
out like tall gaunt gallows-trees outside the window. She rose 
and moved to the cupboard. 

‘It is almost time to take our four-hours,’ she said. ‘It seems 
to come early to-night and to be more welcome than usual. It 
darkens apace. Will you be pleased to stay and drink a cup of 
tea? My brother the Guinea man brought me some after his last 
voyage. He got it for having rendered some service on his home- 
coming to a China ship.’ 

‘I thank you, madam,’ said Umphray Spurway, making my 
mother a courteous little bow. ‘I ought to be stirring, but I must 
needs wait for so great a pleasure.’ 

Then my mother sent me upstairs for the West Indian sugar, 
which (just in case of accidents) she kept locked in the mahogany 
chest of drawers in her dressing-room. I went gladly, for such 
a chance came not often, and certainly was not to be missed. 
And as I stood by the curtain of the bedroom window, cleansing 
the stickiness from my fingers and wiping my mouth with the 
silken lining, I saw a dark figure pass from side to side of the wide 
west-looking alley, in which a certain reddish light yet lingered, as 
if reluctant to depart altogether. But I thought nothing of this ; 
for a servitor going to the Great House, or one of Mr. Spurway’s 
weavers in search of a hare to boil the pot, was no unusual sight 
at the Lodge Yett. ; 

I went down, and as I came near the door of the little parlour 
in which I had left Umphray Spurway and my mother I paused 
—for no reason at all connected with them, nor (God wot) with 
any idea of spying upon their converse, for espionage at least 
(whatever my other faults) was never any part of my nature. 

I heard my mother say, ‘It is useless, Mr. Spurway. It is 
indeed most useless. I will not listen—no, I can never listen. 
Before all I have my duty to the boy; and this of all days is not 
the time to speak of such things. Think of him that once was 
my husband, and is so no more.’ 

I could not hear what was said in reply by Umphray Spurway, 
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though I am sure my mother was weeping. For at that moment 
I felt a hand close on the lobe of my right ear, and old Caleb 
Clinkaberry bore me triumphantly to the door of the parlour with 
a great piece of West India sugar in my mouth, which I could 
neither swallow nor yet rid myself of, so high did he hold my head, 
He opened the door, crying, ‘See, madam, what I caught this fine 
young gentleman at !’ 

But that which we saw turned us to stone in the very door- 
way. My mother had dropped her broidery work and stood 
erect. Umphray Spurway was just letting go her hand, which 
he had been holding. But that was not the surprise and terror 
for me. 

My eyes were drawn irresistibly to the window. It was one of 
the narrow and high French sort, opening in the middle, for the 
house had been built in King Charles’s time, that it might be a 
summer pavilion for a former lady of New Milns. Now the lattice 
stood open, and the wind rushed howling triumphantly through 
the house, shutting every door with dreadful clanging of iron 
and the clatter and clink of falling glass and breaking crockery. 

Framed in the blank blackness of the opening appeared a 
head, wild, dishevelled, hardly human, the throat bare, and the 
ragged collar of a coat far too wide appearing beneath. It was my 
father, the man we had thought already hanged by the neck in 
the Grass Market of Edinburgh—Philip Stansfield the parricide! 
His eye glanced along the level tube of a pistol barrel. 

‘ Traitor and traitress, I have you both; and now I will send 
you to hell together!’ he cried with shattezing distinctness; and 
so, without another word, fired. 

With a little shrill cry my mother tottered, swayed, checked 
herself, and then softly sank back into Umphray Spurway’s arms, 
Then, quick as thought, the face vanished from the window. The 
leaves clashed to. The Englishman gave my mother into the arms / 
of Caleb Clinkaberry, and, without waiting to find his hat, he 
pulled a pistol from his pocket, looked at the priming, and rushed 
through the front door of my mother’s house into the black night 
in pursuit of the double murderer. 


(To be continued.) 











